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The next subject is the doctrine of irresistible grace. Un- 
der this name, I have denied the doctrine, “that the sinner, 
under the renewing influence of the Divine Spirit, resists that 
influence, until it becomes a natural impossibility for him to 
resist it any longer.” Dr. Tyler supposes, that this is not the 
doctrine of irresistible grace. 1 think otherwise. Indeed, I 
know that this doctrine has often been taught. Even Dr. Ty- 
ler, though in some of his remarks he seems to deny it, does 
also maintain substantially this very doctrine. I had said, 
“that in all cases the grace of God may be resisted by. man as 
a free moral agent, and that when it becomes effectual to con- 
version, it is unresisted.” ‘These are “ the positions,” to which 
Dr. Tyler objects. Of course, Dr. Tyler must hold, that when 
the grace of God becomes effectual to conversion, it is not wnre- 
sisted, but resisted ; and that in some cases, it cannot be 
successfully resisted by man, as a free moral agent. What is 
this, but maintaining that sinners resist the influence of the 
Spirit in conversion, and resist it, until it becomes naturally 
impossible to resist it any longer ? 

Further—Dr. Tyler, quoting again the statement “ that in all 
cases, the grace of God may be resisted by man as a free moral 
agent,” says—‘* Consequently, it is in the power of every sin- 
ner, if he should be so inclined, to render it impossible for God 
toconvert him. Who then cen tell, that another sinner ever 
will be converted?” This is virtually saying, that it is mot in 
the power of every sinner, if he should be so inclined, to render 
it impossible for God to convert him ; in other words, that God 
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can exert an influence on the mind of sinners in their conver- 
sion, which it is naturally impossible for them to resist. It 
is also virtually saying, that unless we believe that God will in 
fact exert such an influence, no one can tell that another sinner 
will ever be converted. Now this is the doctrine of irresistible 
grace in its fullest form and strongest import ; for what influ- 
ence is more absolutely irresistible, than that which sinners 
have no natural power to resist? That this is the very doc- 
trine which Dr. Dwight denies, is equally manifest. He says, 
“But that he (the Spirit of God) will exert a regenerating 
agency on the human mind, which man has not a natural 
power to resist, or which man could not resist if he would, is 
far from being satisfactorily evident to me. Indeed, I am ready 
to question, whether this very language does not lead the mind 
to views which are radically erroneous.” He further says, 
“That it is an wnresisted agency IN ALL CASES, is unques- 
tionable ; that it is irresistible in any, does not appear.” 
Ought not Dr. Tyler, before he further impugns my ortho- 
doxy on this point, first to settle this question in regard to Dr. 
Dwight ? 

But says Dr. Tyler, on the supposition that sinners can, as 
moral agents, resist the grace of God in all cases, “ who then 
can tell that another sinner will ever be converted ?”—I answer, 
every one who has read and believes the Bible. But Dr. 'Ty- 
ler means, if he means any thing to his purpose, that unless 
we can infer a priori, i. e. merely from the nature of the sub- 
ject, or merely from the nature of moral agency and the power 
of God, that he can convert sinners, there is no proof that he 
can.—I lave before had occasion to point out Dr. Tyler's error 
in representing me as denying that there is any evidence, that 
God can convert sinners, even from the word of God, when I 
have only said, that this cannot be proved by a priori reason- 
ing. I now*call on Dr. Tyler to prove by this kind of rea- 
soning, that God can convert another sinner. How shall Dr. 
Tyler do this? Why, if at all, by proving that a being who 
can sin, cannot sin. The position for Dr. Tyler to prove is, 
that a moral agent remaining such, will not sin. But to 
prove this from the nature of the case, Dr. Tyler must prove, 
that under some possible preventing influence, the moral agent 
cannot sin. For if he can sin under every such influence, then, 
for aught Dr. Tyler can show to the contrary, by a priori rea- 
soning, he will sin. Before, then, Dr. Tyler can prove a priori, 
that such beings will not all continue in sin, he must prove 
that under the supposed influence they cannot, i. e. he must 
prove that beings who can sin, cannot sin. 
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Now, it is to no purpose for Dr. Tyler to say, that the Serip- 
tures teach, that God can convert sinners. Dr. Tyler must 
know, that I have never denied this. The question is, can 
Dr. Tyler prove this by @ priori reasoning, or from the nature 
of the subject? Let him fairly and manfully address himself 
to the real point of the difficulty as above presented. Until he 
does this, let him not think that reflecting minds will not see 
the fallacy of his reasoning. 

I cannot leave this topic, without attempting to show Dr. 

Tyler an incongruity into which his mind seems to me almost 
constantly to fall, in regard to the sinner’s ability. No man, 
not even Pelagius, goes further in asserting the sinner’s com- 
plete power to right or wrong moral action, than Dr. ‘Tyler, 
when the question before his mind respects the sinner’s obliga- 
tion to right action. But no sooner is the subject changed, 
no sooner does it respect the mode of accounting for the univer 
sality of sin, than Dr. 'T'yler becomes the zealous advocate of a 
propagated constitutional propensity to sin—an inherent pro- 
perty of man’s very nature, which amounts to an utter dis- 
qualification—an absolute natural inability for right moral ac 
tion. More especially, when the power of the sinner is distinct- 
ly recognized in connexion with the doctrine of divine influ- 
ence, then, as the only safeguard of this important truth, he is, 
as we have seen, eager and unqualifie cd in maintaining a natu- 
ral impossibility on the part of the sinner, to resist the grace of 
God. When a mere natural possibility of this is asserted, Dr. 
Tyler, who, on other occasions assures us, that ‘the sinner has 
all the power he can possess,’ asks in devout consternation, 
“Who can tell that «another sinner will ever be converted ?” 
He thus rests all his hopes of the future conversion of sinners 
on the fact, that God can, and of course, that he will, use an 
influence for this purpose, which it shall be naturally impossi- 
ble for them to resist.. And now, what is this, bat to deny in 
every such case, the sinner’s moral agency altogether? For 
what kind of moral agency is that which does not include the 
power to resist the grace of God and continue in sin? If this 
power is ‘overcome,’ in such a sense, that the sinner cannot 
resist the grace, through a natural impossibility, what is this 
but converting the soul by physical compulsion—what but 
erushing and destroying moral agency in the very act of secur- 
ing moral action—what but the absurd achievement of making 
the sinner willing against his will ? 

In my letter to Dr. Hawes, I said, that “when grace becomes 
effectual, it is unresisted.” Now, as I claimed, Dr. Tyler chang- 
ed the import of this passage, by representing me as saying, 
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“that the sinner ceases to resist before the grace of God con- 
verts him.” In reply to this representation, 1 asked, “ how will 
Dr. Tyler show that cotemporaneousness is the same thing as 
priority ?” Without even noticing this reply, and therefore, 
without attempting to vindicate himself in thus changing the 
import of my statement, he appeals again to what I had said in 
the Christian Spectator. Now suppose what we may, respect- 
ing what I said in the Spectator, how is Dr. 'T'yler justified in 
charging me with saying, in my letter to Dr. Hawes, what I 
did not say ? 

But how stands the case, in regard to the passages in the 
Spectator? Dr. Tyler put a construction or meaning on these 
passages, which I had already disclaimed. This he did, «3 1 
have claimed, in defiance of all usage, and of abundant defini- 
tions and explanations of my language tothe contrary. On this 
ground, I said, “If I ain right in this, then Dr. Tyler perverts 
my language. If I am not, still Dr. ‘Tyler has been assured, 
that I reject the meaning which he imputes to me. Who 
then would expect Dr. Tyler to quote the language again, and 
still persist in giving it that meaning? Is not this charging 
opinions on me, which he knows | do not maintain? He can 
now take which side of the alternative he pleases; and, take 
which he will, he has charged me with holding opinions, with 
decisive evidence before him, that I do not hold them.” 

What course then does Dr. ‘l'yler take? He insists that he 
has not perverted my language—that ‘it will not admit of any 
other meaning, than that which he gives it.’ Be it so. On 
this point then, we differ. But it is the on/y point in the 
case on which we do differ. Dr. ‘l'yler was assured, that if the 
language must have the meaning he gives it, it is as remote 
from expressing truth, in my view, as it is in his own. He 
knew, of course, that the meaning charged on my language 
Was not my real meaning; and all he can say is, that my 
words express, in his cpinion, a different meaning from that 
which he knew I intended to express. Dr. Tyler, therefore, 
charges me with holding opinions which he knows I do not 
hold ! 

But what are these opinions? The first is, that “ before 
God will interpose to renew the sinner’s heart, he must give up 
his idols—he must submit to divine authority, and cease to 
be a rebel.” The other is, “that the reason, why the sinner 
prefers the world to God is, that he has mistaken the true way 
of securing his highest happiness.”—-Now Dr. Tyler asks 
“when and where I have explained the passages (on which 
he founds these charges) and attempted to show that they will 
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admit of a different construction from that which he puts upon 
them ?” I answer, most abundantly in the original articles in 
the Christian Spectator, and especially in the Review of Dr. 
Tyler’s Strictures in that work for 1830. I attempted to show 
that the very passages in question have not the meaning which 
Dr. Tyler gives them. [Vide Spect. 1830, p. 186, and p. 168.| 

In*respect to the first of the above charges, the case was 
this:—Dy. Tyler charged me, as he now does, with maintain- 
ing ‘that the heart of the sinner is changed antvcedent to re- 
generation.’ In this charge Dr. Tyler avowedly used the 
word regeneration in its restricted import, i. e. to denote the 
act of loving God, in distinction from the act of renouncing 
the world, or ceasing to hate God ; in other words, the act of 
putting on the new man, as distinguished from the act of 
putting off the old man. ‘To Dr. 'Tyler’s question, then, 
“When is the heart of the sinner changed, if not when he 
ceases to be supremely selfish?” I answered, when he loves 
God ; in other words, when old things are passed away, and 
all things become new ; when the heart of stone is taken away, 
and the heart of flesn, (which is as necessary to a change of 
heart, as taking away the heart of stone) is given. In ad- 
dition to this explanation, I adverted to the error of Dr. Tyler, 
as based on the assumption, that the complex change in 
revencration, consisting in renouncing selfisliness, and taking 
God for our portion, cannot be properly spoken of, in its parts ; 
and this too, with texts of Scripture in which it is done directly 
before him. I went further still, and justified the statement, 
that the sinner ceases to rebel in the order of nature before the 
heart is changed, i.e. before the act of loving God takes 
place, on the authority of Dr. Tyler himself. He had said, 
that “‘the sinner now loves what BEForE he hated ;” amount- 
ing plainly to the statement, which Dr. Tyler censures, viz. 
that the sinner ceases to hate before he loves.—Now the sim- 
ple question is, whether, in this explanation, 1 have not shown, 
that Dr. Tyler was entirely mistaken, in saying that I repre- 
sented the sinner as “ submitting to divine authority,” before 
his heart is changed, i. e. before he loves God ? 

But Dr. Tyler repeats his former objections to what I have 
said, just as if they had never been refuted, and without noticing 
the refutation. Thus he asks, “ what is the character of the 
man after he has ceased to resist, (he should have said, ceased 
to rebel, or put off the old man) and before he has become rec- 
onciled to God ;” i. e. before he loves God, or puts on the new 
man? I answer, as before, that there is no interval in the 
case, during which character can be predicated of the man. 

*6 
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When the sinner is performing the essential specific mental 
acts which constitute the complex act of duty, in that rapid suc- 
cession in the order of nature which precludes the order of 
time, and which is as rapid as the nature and the laws of mind 
render possible, it is the height of absurdity, to ask about his 
character, during such performance. The sinner surely does 
not hate God, in th: ver y act of ‘loving’ r him. Dr. Tyler him- 
self maintains, ‘that the sinner now loves what before he hat- 
ed. Let Dr. Tyler then tell us, what is the character of the 
man after he ceases to hate, and before he loves God. 

But says Dr. Tyle r, “Our Lord hi is decided this point. He 


that is not for me is against me.” 1 might here refer to ex- 
planations already given. But I will simply ask Dr. 'T'yler, 


whether he supposes, that our Lord in this passage intended to 
teach that the sinner, after he ceases to hate God, and before 
he loves him, is not for God, but against him? Dr. Tyler 
admits, ‘that man roust perceiv e the excellence of God before 
he can love God’ On Dr. Tyler’s principle of tnterpreting 
language, if I had said, that the sun existed before it shone, he 
would wish to know, in what state the sun was after it exist- 
ed, and before it shone!—Why does Dr. Tyler refuse to re- 
cognize the distinction between the order of nature and the 
order of time, which all usage, and his own usage fully sanc- 
tions ? 

Again, Dr. Tyler says, ‘If there is no dime between the sius- 
pension of the selfish principle, (I hope the reader will here 
refer to what I have said on this topic in this work, vol. v. p. 440.) 
and a change of heart, there is no time in which sinners use 
the means of regeneration; and if there is no time in which 
they use them, then it is certain, that they never use them. I 
answer,—and this I have distinctly said before,—that if the 
word regeneration be used to denote the comple. act, there 
are no acts which can be properly called using the means of 
regeneration. All the acts whicl precede ¢he complex act, are 
only abusing or perverting these means. But if the word re- 
generation be used, as many theologians have used it, to de- 
note simply the final act of the heart or will, i. e. the simple aet 
of loving God, then there are acts preliminary in the order of 
nature to this, which may be called using the means of regen- 
eration. Now if these acts and the act of love take place in an 
indivisible moment of time, as I have said, how is it, as Dr. 
Tyler says, that there is no time in which they take place? 
Is there any time in which the simple act of love takes place? 
If Dr. Tyler says no, then I reply, that it never takes place. 
If he says yes, then I answer, in that self same time the sin- 
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ner thinks of God, &c., i. e. uses the means of regeneration. 

Once more, [ had said, that every being, in choosing be- 
tween different objects, “considers from which the greatest hap- 
piness may be derived, and as in this respect he judges, or esti- 
mates their relative value, so he chooses or prefers the one or 
the other as his chief good.” Dr. Tyler represents this as equiv- 
alent in import to saying, that the reason of the sinner’s wrong 
choice is a mere mistake in judgement, and that of course, 
nothing is necessary to his conversion but light to correct his 
mistake. 

Here then I remark, that the language of the above state- 
ment, taken by itself, is ambiguous. So would have been the 
statement, “that the will is as the greatest apparent good ;” or 
indeed any other phrase, which might be used to denote the 
state of mind intended. What therefore is meant by such state- 
ments, should be decided, not merely by the words used, but 
by other considerations. Some of these considerations, which 
ought to have prevented Dr. Tyler from putting the construc- 
tion on my language, which makes me say, that the sinner 
chooses the world by a mere mistake, are the following :— 
First: My language will admit of a different import from that 
which Dr. Tyler gives it; for merely to speak of a judgement 
or estimate, is not saying that it is not a judgement or estimate 
perverted by passion, in a case in which there is the knowledge 
of truth. Secondly: In the same paragraph, I spoke of the 
sinner as made to see, &c. that there is higher good in God 
than in any other object. Thirdly: | spoke of the sinner with 
great frequency, as having the requisite Anowledge of truth and 
duty—of his heart as opposing éhe dictates of his understand- 
ing, and resisting by perversion what he knew to be the dic- 
tates of everlasting truth. Fourthly: The whole discussion 
proceeded on the ground, that éhe influence of the Spirit of 
God is necessary to secure the effect of Anown truth on the 
mind. Fifthly: Dr. 'l’yler, in his Strictures, stated the same 
objection which he now states, asking ‘ whether all that is nee- 
essary to the regeneration of the sinner is not a conviction of 
the understanding, that he has mistaken the true way of se- 
curing his happiness ?—'T'o this I replied, in the Review, that 
‘by the conviction of the understanding is here meant, the 
dictate of reason,—what reason declares to be best, &c. ;—that 
such a dictate of reason is quite a diflerent matter from things 
appearing now most agreeable ; and stated explicitly, that 
‘this mind’s view, as L:dwards calls it, or appearing agreeable 
tothe mind, is that which determines the will, in opposition 
to one’s better judgement or enlightened reason ;—that ‘ man 
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acts in opposition to known duty, and that his depravity con- 
sists, not in a mistake of judgement.’ [Vide Chris. Spect. 
1830, p. 168.] And yet Dr. ‘Tyler asks “ what I have said, to 
show that it is nota fair construction of my language,” that 
the sinner makes a wrong choice only by mistake ? 

I confess, that the pertinacity of Dr. 'T'yler on this part of the 
subject, is unexpecte «l. He rests his vindication entirely on 
what } had said in the Spectator ; telling us, ‘that he has quot- 
ed my language verbatim, — that many think as he does/— 
‘that he has fully demonstrated the gem and refers to his 
Vindication, p. 36, &c. ‘To all this, it were easy to reply, that 
if he quote “1 my languas re correctly, - wholly disregarded the 
definitions and explanations which were designed to prevent 
his perversions of it; that if many think as he does, many also 
think as | do,—that for him to say, he has de monstrated the 
point, is not itself demonstration; and that it were as logical 
for me to refer to the Christian Spectator, as for him to refer to 
his Vindication.—Be this, however, as it may, Dr. Tyler has 
charged, and persists in charging, opinions upon me, which | 
had unequivucally disclaimed ; as if it were no concern of his, 
whether i intended to express such opinions or not. Making 
the very worst of the case, | have used language inadvertently 
and unskilfully, (of this the reader can judge,) and this is 
enough, in Dr. T'yler’s view, to justify him in charging opin- 
ions on me, which he knows I never intended to express; and 
in this way, charging me also with subverting the Gospel of 
Christ. 

‘The next subject on which Dr. Tyler questions the consist- 
ency and orthodoxy of my views, is the doctrine of Election. 

I shall first examine Dr. ‘l'yler’s reasoning on the question of 
my consistency.—Here he repeats what he had said before,— 
‘that if God prefers, a// things considered, holiness to sin in 
all instances—he will do all in his power to bring all men to 
repentance.’ ‘T'o this | replied, that the above preference, “ does 
noi necessarily imply, that God will do all in his power to bring 
all men to repentance. Because a father prefers that a child 
should obey his command to attend eis |, rather than disobey 
t, does it follow that he chooses, in the given instance, to secure 
his attendance, as he might, by c¢ hanging a wise pl: un of gov- 
ernment ? Here then Dr. ‘Tyler may see, how God may pre- 
fer holiness to sin in every instance, w ithout doing or choosing 
to do, all in his power, to bring all men to repentance. Such 
an interposition might be inconsistent with other interests of 
his universal kingdom.” 

Now how does Dr. 'Tyler meet this view of the subject? By 
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mis-stating in many instances, as before, the very points on 
which the question turns. Thus he represents me as maintain- 
ing, ‘that God chooses, all thing considered, that all men should 
repent,’—‘ that all men should become holy.’ He says, “If God 
chooses, all things considered, that all men should repent, he 
will do all in his power to bring all to repentance.” Be it so 
but then Dr. Tyler here furnishes his own premises. My po- 
sition is widely diverse from Dr. T'yler’s substitute. It is, that 
God chooses, all things considered, that all men should be- 
come holy RATHER than continue in sin, under the present 
system. Does it then follow from this preference, if it were in 
the power of God to bring all men to repentance by changing 
the present system, that he would doit? Would a parent, be- 
cause he preferred obedience to disobedience in every case under 
a wise plan of government, depart from that plan to secure obe- 
dience in one instance, when, by so doing, he would occasion 
disobedience in all other instances? How then does Dr. 'T'yler 
know—how can he prove, that éhe change in the present sys- 
tem requisite to bring all men to repentance, would not occa- 
sion more sin in God’s universal kingdom, than it would pre- 
vent? If Dr. Tyler does not know this,—if he cannot prove 
it—then his inference does not follow from any thing which I 
have said; but solely from premises of his own creation. It 
may still be true, that the reason why God does not bring all 
men to repentance is,—not that he does not prefer, all things 
considered, that all men should repent rather than continue 
in sin under the present system,—not that it is not in the 
power of God to bring all men to repentance by changing the 
present system ;—but that to change the system, as he must 
for this purpose, would occasion more sin in the universe, than 
it would prevent. 

The foregoing argument of Dr. 'T'yler is a just specimen of 
much of his reasoning on the present topic. It rests wholly, 
either on substituting his own incorrect statements for my po- 
sitions, or on inferences derived from such statements. 'T'hus, 
my position is, ‘hat God prefers, all things considered, that 
all men should become holy, RATHER THAN continue in sin 
UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM. For this, Dr. Tyler substi- 
tutes his own unqualified statement, ‘that God chooses, all 
things considered, that all men should become holy.’—Hence 
he goes on to infer, ‘that if it were in the power of God, he 
would bring all men to repentance ;’ and then asks ‘how, ac- 
cording to this view of the subject, there can be any such thing 
as election?” But whose ‘view of the subject’ is this ?—Not 
mine; but one which Dr. Tyler, without the least warrant,— 
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even when his error had been plainly pointed out to him, per- 
sists in substituting for mine. 

On these premises of his own creation, Dr. Tyler proceeds 
thus :—“ If God does choose, all things considered, that all 
men should become holy and be saved, how is it possible, that 
he should choose, all things considered, that only a part 
should become holy and be saved?” Here again for the prem- 
ises we have Dr. Tyler’s substitution. My position is, that 
God chooses, al! things considered, that all men should be- 
come holy and be saved, RATHER THAN continue in sin, un- 
der the present system. It is then easy to see, how God may 
still choose, all things considered, that only a part should be- 
come holy,—he may choose this, rather than to change the 
present best system, to secure the holiness of the other part. 
How often must this statement be repeated, that Dr. Tyler 
may regard it, in his representation of my views ! 

Dr. Ty ler goes on to say, “ If God does, all things consid- 
ered, prefer holiness to sin in every instance, and if the reason 
that he does not secure holiness in every instance, (1. e. in this 
world) is, that he has not power to do it ; then God doth not 
have mercy on whom he will, but on whom he can.” But 
who has authorized Dr. Tyler to assume, that the reason that 
God does not secure holiness in every instance among men, is, 
that he has not power to doit? If he says that it is a legiti- 
mate inference from what I have said, | have just shown the 
contrary, as I had done before. Nor is this all. I have, in all 
my reasonings on this subject, proceeded on the ground, not 
only that God could secure universal holiness in this world, 
even to the end of it, but that he could have prevented any par- 
ticular sin individually and abstractly considered, that ever 
has taken place, or that ever will take place in any world ; and 
have only supposed that to prevent a@// sin finally and forever, 
it might have been necessary not to adopt a qoral system ; and 
that to prevent any sin which takes place, might involve a 
change in the appointed system of influence, which would re- 
sult in more sin than it would prevent. And yet Dr. Tyler 
persists in representing it to be even “a part of my theory,” 
that ‘God would make all men holy if he could? Such mis- 
takes in such circumstances, 1 think, need some explanation. 

But Dr. Tyler seems to be aware, that in this reasoning, he 
has not come to the point after all. For, as we shall see, he 
finds himself obliged to meet the question on the ground where 
I had placed it. In reply to my statement, ‘ that the requisite 
interposition to bring all men to repentance, might be incon- 
sistent with other interests of God’s universal kingdom,’—Dr. 
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Tyler says,—* Be it so. Then God does not prefer, all things 
considered, holiness to sin in every instance; for in the case 
supposed, he does prefer in view of the interests of his univer- 
sal kingdom, to leave a sinner in impenitence, whom he might 
bring to repentance. Consequently, he does prefer, all things 
considered, in this instance, sin to holiness.” 1 answer, that 
this is not preferring, all things considered, sin to holiness in 
this instance, but simply preferring sin wnder the present sys 
tem, to changing this system for the purpose of securing holli- 
ness. Here we have come ‘o the turning point of the present 
question. Let it be carefully examined. I say then, that it is 
simply a case in which God prefeis sin wnder the present sys- 
tem, to making a change in this system which would be inju- 
rious to higher interests. If the sinner then should repent wn- 
der the present system, i. e. without any change in the sys- 
tem, these higher interests would in no respect be impaired. 
His continued sin, therefore, wnder the present system, is in 
no respect necessary to secure these higher interests. All that 
is necessary to this is, that the present system be not changed. 
His sin, under the present system, is in no respect preferable 
to his repentance under the present system. God therefore, 
according to the supposition, leaves him in impenitence, not be- 
cause his impenitence is in any respect preferable to his re- 
pentance wnder the present system ; but solely because, not 
to leave him in impenitence, would involve a change in the 
present system, which change would be injurious to higher in- 
terests. ‘This surely is not preferring sin to holiness under the 
present system ; but simply preferring sin under the present 
system, to a change in the system for the purpose of securing 
holiness. Here, if I mistake not, it is easy to see how Dr. Ty- 
ler is led into this error. Thus, it is true, in the case supposed, 
that while God does not prefer sin to holiness under the present 
system, he does prefer sin under ¢he present system, to secur- 
ing holiness under another system. ‘These preferences, so ob- 
viously distinct and diverse, Dr. Tyler confounds. 

Again; Dr. Tyler supposes another case ;—one in which 
God does not exert a regenerating influence, as he might do, 
to bring a sinner to repentance ; and says, “ there is one thing 
considered, which leads him to prefer sin to holiness in this in- 
stance, viz. rather than exert a regenerating influence, as he 
might do, he prefers that the sinner should remain impenitent ; 
which is the same as to say, that, all things considered, he 
prefers that he should remain a sinner instead of becoming 
holy.” The question is, whether God prefers, all things con- 
sidered, sin to holiness in any instance in which sin takes 
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place, i. e. under the present system? Now the .case sup- 
posed by Dr. Tyler is clearly not such a case. It is a case in 
which God prefers sin, not to holiness in any respect whatever, 
under the present system ; but in which he prefers sin under 
the present system, to holiness under another system, i. e. to 
holiness under a regenerating influence not included in the 
present system. The case therefore does not imply that God 
prefers, in view of any consideration whatever, that the sin- 
ner should remain a sinner, instead of becoming holy under the 
present system. 

I had said,—“ Because a father prefers, that a child should 
obey his command to attend school rather than disobey it, does 
it follow, that he chooses in the given instance, to secure his 
attendance as he might, by changing a wise plan of govern- 
ment ?’—Dr. Tyler answers—“ If he does not secure his atten- 
dance as he might, it is certain that he does not prefer, all 
things considered, that he should attend ; for there is one con- 
sideration which leads him to prefer that he should not attend, 
viz. rather than secure his attendance, as he might, by chang- 
ing a wise plan of government, he prefers that he should not 
attend.” —Now in this case, the reader will notice that Dr. Ty- 
ler fully concedes all that I have been contending for in one 
respect ; viz. that God really and truly prefers or purposes sin, 
all things considered ; i. e. purposes its existence under the 
present system, rather than to change the system to secure ho- 
liness. "This is the decree of God, that sin shall exist. The 
only question then is this,—whether the father, as a sincere 
and honest lawgiver, would not likewise prefer, all things con- 
sidered, that the child should attend school rather than not at- 
tend, under his present plan of government? If not, why not? 
Let the reason be given—let any possible consideration be spec- 
ified, why the father would not prefer obedience to disobedience 
under his present wise plan of government? All that Dr. 'T'y- 
ler can say is, that the father would prefer disobedience under 
the present best plan, to obedience under a change in this plan ; 
i. e. to obedience under another and a bad system. This I ad- 
mit and maintain. Still the question comes back on Dr. 'T'y- 
ler,—-would not the father prefer, all things considered, that 
the child should obey rather than disobey under the present 
plan of government? And, to put this question at rest, suppose 
the child should in fact obey under the present plan, would 
the father be crossed in any preference of disobedience to obe- 
dience? Could he, as an honest lawgiver, say to the child, ‘I 
regret your obedience, for, notwithstanding my unqualified 
command, I preferred, all things considered, your disobedi- 
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ence to obedience in this very instance? Or would he say, ‘1 
rejoice in your obedience to my will,—I was sincere in my re- 
quirement,—and, all things considered, 1 greatly preferred 
your obedience to your disobedience in this very instance ?’— 
Let any parent—let Dr. Tyler,—let any child, answer this 
question. 

Again; Dr. Tyler, in his Remarks, had said, that on the 
hypothesis which I had stated, ‘there could be no election, — 
‘that God does not make one to differ from another, —and 
that ‘he does not have mercy on whom he will have mercy.’ 
To this I made the following reply :—‘ Suppose a father can 
wisely do more to secure the repentance of one child, than he 
can wisely do to secure the repentance of another ; suppose that 
a higher degree of influence in one case would be safe and 
even salutary in respect to the conduct of his other children, 
while in the other case, it would, in this respect, prove fatal ; 
suppose him, for these reasons, to use the higher influence with 
the design to secure the obedience of one child, and to use it 
with success ; is not this election—is not this making one to 
differ from another—is not this having mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and doing more for one than for another, and with 





good reason too ?”—“ I answer, yes,” says Dr. Tyler. “ But, 
he proceeds, “this is altogether inconsistent with the the ory of 
Dr. Taylor.” Here thea the question is reduced to a single 


point. Dr. Tyler concedes, that the above supposition illus 
trates the doctrine of Election. If then this supposition is not 
inconsistent with my theory, my theory is not inconsistent 
with the doctrine of Election. What then is the inconsistency 
supposed by Dr. Tyle r, between the above supposition and my 
theory? He says: “If it be admitted that the parent might, 
by any degree of influence which he could exert, bring the 
other child to repentance, who is left in impenitence, then he 
does not prefer, all things considered, the penitence to the im 

penitence of the child supposed ;” i. e. wnder the influence ac 
tually employed to bring him to repentance—To make the 
case plain, beyond mistake—a father can use some extraordi- 
nary influence with two offending children, say A and B, which 
would be effectual to bring both to repentance. This peculiar 

influence he can use with A without diminishing the obedi 
ence of his other children, while to use it with B would occa- 
sion the disobedience of all the rest. Now the simple question 
between Dr. Tyler and myself is this—whether the father may 
not use this influence with A, and not use it with B, and still 
prefer that B. should repent rather than remain impenitent, 
under the influence actually used to bring him to repentance 
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I ask then, what possible reason can be imagined why the pa- 
rent should not have this preference? 'The impenitence of B 
is not, in itself considered, better than his repentance. No 
change in the system of influence, which would be injurious to 
the conduct of other children, is involved in his repentance wn- 
der the present system. No possible interest can be injured 
by his repentance under this system; while by his repentance, 
his own well-being would be secured, and the command of the 
parent obeyed—not to say the happiness of all increased. Since 
therefore there is no possible reason for the opposite preference 
in the case, and decisive reasons for this, the father must prefer, 
all things considered, the repentance of B to his impenitence 
under the influence actually appointed and used to bring him 
to repentance. Thus the inconsistency alledged by Dr. ‘Tyler 
vanishes. "The father can prefer, all things considered, the 
repentance of B to his impenitence under the influence actually 
used to bring him to repentance ; and at the same time, choose 
to use the supposed effectual influence with A and not with B. 
—To the question, ‘ whether this is election—-whethet this is 
making one to differ from another—whether this is having 
mercy on whom he will have mercy ?—Dr. Tyler answers, 
“Yes.” I trust then the controversy on this topic is ended. 
Once more ; In respect to my Arminianism on the subject of 
Election. Here, again, all that is necessary is to correct Dr. Ty- 
ler’s mistakes.—His first mistake is, in saying that I represent- 
ed his charge of inconsistency as based solely on what a Re- 
viewer in the Spectator had said. Whereas, I said this simply 
of his charge of Arminianism. If the reader will turn to Dr. 
Tyler’s Remarks, vol. v. p. 335, he will see, that Dr. Tyler confin- 
ed this charge exclusively to what that writer had said.—Again, 
Dr. Tyler asks, as if I admitted the fact, “Would it then be 
inconsistent with the wisdom of God to save more (of the hu- 
man race) than will be saved, if he were able to do it ?”—-1 
answer, that it might be ; since the change in the appointed 
system of influence, requisite for the purpose, might interfere 
with higher interests in God’s universal kingdom.—Dr. Tyler 
asks again, “Is it not a part of Dr. Taylor’s theory, that it 
would be wise in God to make all men holy, if he could?” I 
answer, No. What I have said is, that it may be true, that 
God would have secured universal holiness in his moral king- 
dom, if he could. Dr. Tyler seems not to advert to the difference 
between this world and the universe; or at least, not to see, 
that what may be true in respect to the one, is not of course 
true-in respect to the other. Dr. Tyler goes on in describing 
my views thus,—“ All whom God foresaw would submit un- 
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der this influence, (meaning the highest possible) he deter- 
mined to save; those who he foresaw would not submit, he 
reprobated.” ‘This is the view which Dr. Tyler has substitut- 
ed for mine, and of which he says, “it differs not materially 
from the Arminian view of the subject ;” i. e. Dr. T'yler fabri- 
cates opinions for me at his pleasure, and calls them Arminian- 
ism ! 

Dr. Tyler next professes to tell us what Arminianism is on 
this subject. He says, “'The Arminians admit that God has 
adopted the best system of means which infinite wisdom could 
devise to bring sinners to repentance, and that he has deter- 
mined to save all with whom these means shall prove success- 
ful. They admit also, that God foresaw who, under these 
means, would comply with the terms of pardon, and who would 
not: and that he fixed upon this system of means, with these 
results full in view.”—-Now Dr. Tyler does not say, that one 
of these admissions is false ; nor that one of them is denied by 
any Calvinist. What does he do? Why, he says, “If this 
be all that is meant by the doctrine of Election, then every 
Arminian holds this doctrine.’ Now, what an insinuation is 
this! Lask Dr. Tyler whether I have ever said, directly or 
indirectly, that “this is ald that is meant by the doctrine of 
Election?” Does not Dr. Tyler know, that both the Reviewer 
in the Spectator and myself, as strenuously maintain, as he 
does, that God’s purpose of Election, is an Election unto holi- 
ness,—a purpose to secure ¢he condition of salvation in the 
hearts of the elect; and that my original statement was, that 
all who are renewed by the Holy Ghost, are elected or chosen 
of God from eternity, that they should be holy,” &c.? Has 
Dr. Tyler forgotten that he himself has said of my statement 
of this doctrine, that it is “FULL AND SATISFACTORY.” Why 
then does Dr. Tyler insinuate, or rather virtually assert, that 
certain admissions of the Arminians,—no one of which he 
ventures to deny—and in which nothing is either affirmed or 
denied respecting the doctrine of Election, is al//,—that I Mean 
by this doctrine! What ought to be said of such an expedi- 
ent to convince the Christian community that I am an Armin- 
ian, I am at a loss to decide. 

“ But,” says Dr. Tyler, “ it is Arminianism to maintain, that 
the reason why God elected one individual in preference to an- 
other, is the foresight of the faith and obedience of that individ- 
ual.” Dr. Tyler is here evidently speaking of an election ¢o 
final salvation. Without deciding then whether he has here 
given us a correct account of the distinctive peculiarity of 
Arminijanism, (we have only his naked assertion that it is ;) I 
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would ask Dr. T'yler, whether he believes that God would have 
determined ¢o save those whom he has determined ¢o save, if 
he had not foreseen their faith and obedience ; and whether he 
does not believe, that it was infallibly certain, that God, fore- 
seeing their faith and obedience, would determine to save 
them? If so, I ask again, whether God’s foresight of the faith 
and obedience of those whom he determined to save, was not 
in some sense of the word, the reason of his determining to 
save them ?—Be this however as it may, I have explicitly stat- 
ed my belief in the doctrine of God’s purpose to secure the holi- 
ness of a part of mankind ;—to bring to repentance some and 
not others. This is the doctrine, which, under the name of 
Election, I understand Calvinists to maintain, and Arminians 
todeny. With my statement of this doctrine, as sound Ortho- 
doxy, Dr. Tyler has expressed his unqualified satisfaction. 
The sole question then is, whether I have said any thing which 
is inconsistent with this statement, and which amounts to 
Arminianism ? What Dr. Tyler, says to show that I have, 
consists wholly in repeating those mis-stutements of my views, 
which I have perhaps already sufficiently exposed. I shall but 
briefly notice some of them in their present application. He 
says, “ 'T'o suppose God to purpose to bring to repentance cer- 
tain individuals, is to suppose him to purpose what, according 
to Dr. Taylor’s theory, ‘may involve a palpable self-contradic- 
tion.”” Dr. Tyler, to have rendered this statement correct, 
should have added, ‘ for aught that can be proved to thécon- 
trary by @ priori reasoning. - 'T'o expose the unsoundness of 
my opponents’ conclusions, I have had occasion to show, that 
they cannot prove by @ priori reasoning, or by reasoning, as 
they often do, merely from the nature of the subject, that 
God could have prevented all sin in a moral system. Hence, 
at every turn, Dr. Tyler represents me as maintaining, that 
God cannot bring all men to repentance, and that even in 
view of the known fact of his purpose to bring some to repent- 
ance, we must admit, that there may be a contradiction in 
supposing him able to accomplish this purpose. I have suffi- 
ciently shown the incorrectness of this representation of my 
views, and that what Dr. Tyler calls my theory, involves noth- 
ing inconsistent with the power of God to bring not only his 
elect, but all men to repentance. In this respect then I main- 
tain nothing inconsistent with the doctrine of Election. 

Dr. Tyler’s next and last attempt on this topic consists in 
reasoning on his own obviously false assumption, that God’s 
foreknowledge is inconsistent with man’s moral agency. I had 
said, ‘that in all cases, the grace of God may be resisted by 
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man as a free moral agent.’ On this, Dr. Tyler asks, “ How 
does God know that those individuals (whom he has purposed 
to bring to repentance) will not resist his grace, and thus ren- 
der their conversion impossible in the nature of things?” Now 
it is perfectly plain from his language, that Dr. Tyler rightly 
understands ¢he possibility spoken of, to be a natural possi- 
bility. It is then a natural possibility of man’s resisting the 
grace of God—in other words, it is the fact of man’s moral 
agency, which Dr. 'Tyler here affirms to be inconsistent with 
God’s knowing, that those whom he has purposed to bring to 
repentance will not resist his grace. And truly, if God’s fore 
knowledge ‘and man’s moral agency are inconsistent, as Dr. 


y 
Tyler here affirms, then am I inconsistent with myself, in 


maintaining both. But if Dr. Tyler can make out no other 
inconsistency than this between my theory and my creed, I 
shall confidently conclude that his attempt is ‘an utter failyre.’ 

Concerning the reasons why God has purposed to bring one 
part of the human race to repentance, or chosen a part ‘hat 
they should be holy, | have said nothing beyond the veneral 
fact, that it is ‘according to the good pleasure of his will’ 1 
have indeed said, that the reason why he permits some to go on 
in their iniquity, is not that he prefers their sin to holiness as 
the nec ssary Means of the greatest.cood: but that the 1 ason 
may be, that the change in his appointed system of influence 
requisite to bring them to repentance, would interfere with oth 
er interests of his universal kingdom.—If then God can, con 
sistently with the general interests of the universe, use a special 
influence, to bring some to repentance and not others; if he 
foresaw this from eternity, and actually determined to use this 
influence, with some and not with others; and thus to secure 
the repentance of the former and not of the latter, is not this 
Election? What more does Dr. Tyler believe to be essential 
to this doctrine 2—In the fact, that God, ‘of his own good 
pleasure,’ has purposed to bring a part of mankind to repent 
ance, Dr. ‘Tyler and myself are fully agreed. We are further 
agreed in the fact, that God has purposed to leave another part 
whom he might bring to repentance, to go on in their iniquity: 
In what then do we differ? Not, let it be remarked, in respect 
to these facts ; but simply in respect fo the reason of the lat- 
ter fact. And what is the precise difference here? It is that 
I deny the reason of this purpose to be, that their sin is the 
Necessary means of the greatest good; and without assigning 
any actual reason for this purpose of God, maintain, that the 
reason may be, that the change in the oppointed system of in- 
fluence, re juisite to bring more to repentance, would occasion 
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more sin in the universe than it would prevent. Dr. Tyler on 
the other hand maintains, that God purposes all existing sin as 
the necessary means of the greatest good, and as such, prefera- 
ble, on the whole, to holiness in its stead. 

In his concluding remarks, Dr. Tyler disclaims all unkind 
intentions towards me; attempts to justify himself in calling in 
question the correctness of my opinions ; and strongly insinuates 
that I indulge “alienation of fecling,” and deal in “ angry per- 
sonal crimination.” It happens, however, that Dr. Tyler's 
mistakes in these matters, are not less striking, than in argu- 
mentative discussion. I was indeed apprehensive, lest the ex- 
hibition which | was compelled to five ol the course ade pled by 
Dr. Tyler, should be thought to involve something on his part 
not quite honorable in intention. In my Reply therefore, I ex- 
pressly and fully acquitted Dr. Tyler “ of wilful misrepresenta 
tion and criminal design ;” affirming also, that I considered him 
‘¢as honest in his errors as ¢ ny man living.”—T'o his making 
my views the subject of public discussion, | am not aware that 
[ have made or felt the least objection; while, instead of indulg- 
ing ‘alienation of feeling,’ or resorting to ‘angry personal crim- 
ination, I expressed the most “entire good will” toward Dr. 
Tyler. I repeat the expression of these sentiments toward 
him ; with the assurance that I regard his numerous errors 
and mistakes in this discussion, as entirely the result of other 
causes than the want of ‘respect or affection toward me as a 
Christian brother.’ 

But whatever be the causes of Dr. Tyler’s mistakes ; or 
however kind he may have been in his intentions toward me, 
or however Zealous ‘to defend the truth of God,”—his errors are 
errors still—the facts are not changed. 

Some of these are the following. He has publicly charged 
me, ‘as a teacher in theology,’ with being engaged ‘ in a grad- 
ual undermining process,’ ‘leading my pupils to renounce some 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel,’ and ‘ introducing 
the GREAT ERRORS which have infested the Christian 
Church, and which have usually erept in unawares ; with 
having ‘disturbed the peace of the New England Churches’— 
‘impugned THe Farrn of the Pilgrims,—and of departing 
from the Orthodox of New England, by an agreement with 
Pelagius, with a distinguished Unitarian writer, and with ‘the 
great champion of Arminianism.—These things Dr. 'T’yler 
has done, while he has been obliged to confess without qualifi- 
cation, my soundness in the faith, and to confine all his ob- 
jections and all his terrors to my ¢heories, i. e. to mere suppc- 
sitions, made to obviate objections to our common Fairs. 
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These theories—these mere suppositions, have been profess- 
edly the sole ground of his severe accusations, when diversity 
of opinion on these points has long been known to exist among 
the Orthodox ministry, and among Professors of the same the- 
ological seminaries ;* and when, also, they have been consid- 
ered as wholly insufficient to impair confidence or justify re 
proach. Another material fact, as 1 have shown, is, that I 
have advanced no theory whatever in the import maintained 
by Dr. Tyler, which is either peculiar or anti-orthodor. The 
amount therefore of all that can be pretended is, that I have 
denied or questioned some of the ¢heories of Dr. Tyler and a 
few other men, while in these very matters, I accord more fully 
with the great majority of the Orthodox clergy, than does Dr. 
Tyler himself. 

The course taken by Dr. Tyler to accomplish his object is 
not less objectionable. His object has been to convict my the 
ories and my creed of inconsistency ; while to every attempt to 
accomplish it, he has given plausibility, either by substituting 
very different positions of his own for mine; by misquoting my 
language; by begging the main question in debate ; by utter- 
ly disregarding the plain import of many of my statements ; 
ot by groundlessly charging opinions on me, which | had pub- 
licly disclaimed. In all this, however, I impute no unkind in 
tention to Dr. Tyler. I regard these things as mistakes—un 
intentional errors,—things done by Dr. Tyler, in his own 
conviction, “ from an imperious sense of duty”—done ‘to defend 
the truth of God.’ Such however are THE FACTS. 

Dr. Tyler asks, “On whom does the responsibility rest of 
having disturbed the peace of the New England Churches? 
Does not Dr. Taylor know that previous to the publication of 
his peculiar views, it was a time of great peace and quietness 
in the Churches?”—Were Dr. Tyler not entirely ignorant of 
the facts on this part of the subject, he would never have asked 
these questions. Charges of false doctrine and of concealing 
my real opinions—even the cry of heresy in the forms of Ar 
minianism, Unitarianism, Pelagianism, afterwards echoed by 
Dr. Woods, and now re-echoed by Dr. Tyler, rung through 
the land, long before the publications referred to. Myself and 
my friends were compelled to the course we have taken, in de 
fence of our character and standing in the community, The 


* I need only refer the reader to the opinions of Prof. Stuart, as expressed in his late 
Commentary on the Epistie to the Romans, respecting the main points in discussion 
between Dr. Tyler and myself; particularly to Kom. iii. 7, 8, and to his comment and 
Excursus on the'Sth chapter. Let the reader consult these parts of Prof, Swart’s able 
Commentary, and then say, wherein does ‘ the New Haven ‘Theology’ differ from ‘ the 
Andover Theology ?” 
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assault thus originating in suspicion, (for as yet we had pub- 
lished nothing) has been persisted in till now; and still we 
have stood in the simple attitude of self-defence. We have in- 
deed again and again attempted to arrest the progresss of this 
controversy ; and to allay the agitation and alarm so causeless- 
ly excited by others. We have scrupulously avoided all person- 
ality and invective. We have called no man heretic, Unitarian, 
Pelagian, or Arminian. If then the peace of the churches has 
been disturbed, the responsibility does not rest with us. It is the 
apprehension of HERESY creeping in unawares, which, by 
sounding its note of alarm and denunciation, has disturbed the 
peace of the churches. And who has sounded this note—and 
professed to sound it ‘from a sense of duty,—aye, and to 
sound it only about theories! Will Dr. Tyler say that he has 
attempted and designed to produce no alarm and agitation in 
the churches, in view of allthe evils he has predicted? And 
yet he complains. of ‘the injustice of being charged’ with doing 
the very thing, which he professes himself in conscience bound 
to do! 

Fitted, then, as I think the course adopted by Dr. Tyler has 
been, to injure myself and many of the most useful ministers 
of the Gospel, and to produce division and alienation among 
ministers and churches, I still esteem him conscientious, not- 
withstanding his errors and mistakes. These, freely as I have 
been obliged to speak of them, are not a sufficient, and still less 
the actual, cause of any unkind feeling on my part towards Dr. 
Tyler. ‘Io number him still on my list of friends, and to show 
him the respect and affection.due to a Christian brother and 
Christian minister, cannot be more acceptable to him than it 
will be grateful to me. 

N. W. Taytor. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POWER IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. AN 
ADDRESS, DELIVERED JANUARY 1, 1833, AT HIS INAU- 
GURATION AS BARTLET PROFESSOR OF SACRED RHET- 
ORIC IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT ANDOVER. 
BY THOMAS H. SKINNER. 


The structure and inward workings of the human mind 
are wonderful; and so are the means by which that mind 
mainly reveals itself. ‘The Psalmist deemed his tongue the 
glory of his frame. 
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The power of speech, its instrumental efficiency both to 
evil and good, is also wonderful. “So is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the 
course of nature, and it is set on fire of hell.” How fearful an 
instrument of evil. It is true also, on the other hand, that the 
chief good which has been done in this world, has been accom- 
plished by means of the tongue of man. 

Man has exerted vast power with the pen; but the power of 
speech excels beyond measure that of mere writing. However 
deeply we may be impressed by reading an oration, for in- 
stance, of Demosthenes, if we but imagine ourselves in the au- 
ditory to whom he pronounced it, we at once become sensible, 
that the effect of its mere perusal is comparatively as nothing. 
The sermons of Whitefield, as read, have no uncommon efti- 
ciency ; as spoken by himself, such specimens of persuasive 
power have scarcely been known among men since the days of 
Inspiration. 

The power of speech, however, like all other human endow- 
ments, is of different degrees in different persons. One man 
rises in an assembly and opens his mouth but to infuse lethar- 
gy or disgust ; another man, on the same subject, and the same 
side, speaks in sentences of electricity and flame, and keeps 
his hearers filled with the intensest emotion. 

It is, we know, chiefly by means of human speech, that God 
maintains and advances his holy kingdom among men. ‘The 
laws of his empire ; the facts, principles, and wide relations and 
bearings of the Gospel; in short, all the moral truths which he 
employs in saving men, or glorifying himself on the earth ; are 
by this means, more than every other, unfolded and enforced. 
It is principally through public speaking Sy human organs, 
that God has purposed to deliver his creation from the bondage 
of corruption, and make all things new in the civil and reli- 
gious state of man. 

The laws of speech—the principles by which it is governed 
in its just and efficient use, are the same in sacred, as in com- 
mon application. Its success indeed, here, depends on preter- 
natural influence; no unaided tongue of man or angel can 
win a ruinéd soul to holiness and God; but divine co-opera- 
tion is wisely lent, always, to what has a direct tendency in 
favor of, not adverse to, the good pursued. It is powerful, and 
not tame and lifeless speaking, that the Holy Spirit ordinarily 
makes most effectual in reclaiming men from the paths of sin 
and destruction. The most successful pulpit-speakers are not 
those whose discourses are uninstructive, desultory, prolix, repe- 
litious; but those who, in their pulpit-performances, observe 
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most carefully the laws, according to which, power in public 
speaking, universally displays itself. 

I undertake, on this occasion, to exhibit, very briefly, THE 
ELEMENTS OF POWER IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. ‘These are part- 
ly inherent in the structure of the discourse itself; and partly 
extrinsic or accidental to it, relating to those auxiliary circum- 
stances which contribute to ensure a discourse attention and 
efficiency. I shall not, however, follow this method in specify- 
ing them, but mention one thing after another, in the order 
which the end aimed at in this exercise may seem to require. 

The subject of a powerful discourse must be important. 
An ingenious tongue, exerting itself on a trivial theme, may 
amuse light-hearted hearers ; but no such theme stirs the deep 
emotions of that mind which is wielding the lightning and 
thunder of true eloquence. ‘To discourse of trifles, with what- 
ever wit or labor, is, after all, to make a nugatory and empty 
discourse. ; 

de who would speak with power, should take truth, not er- 
ror, for his subject. ‘Truth, if it relate to a matter of impor- 
tance, is itself power. it is the law, the food, the strength, the 
life, of mind. The mind, therefore, which is much convers- 
ant with truth, becomes, itself, refreshed, invigorated, enlarg- 
ed, and thus better qualified to do truth worthy homage, by 
attempts to illustrate it. ‘To commune deeply with truth, is to 
acquire power ; to speak of truth after long and deep commun- 
ion with it, is ordinarily to exert great power upon others. I 
need not stay long, to show what advantages for speaking 
powerfully, truth gives to its advocate, over him who has the 
side of error to defend. How often, amidst a distracting diver- 
sity of opinions and arguments, has the mere statement of the 
truth, from judicious lips, proved at once decisive, and put all 
debate and all doubt to rest. A day will come, when, in re- 
spect to those matters which have more divided mankind 
than all others, the only matters of importance compara- 
tively—I mean the principles and ways of the divine govern- 
ment—one judgment will be formed by all rational beings; 
when conviction of the rectitude of that government, shall per- 
fectly pervade the intelligent universe. Now, this’conviction 
will not be the direct effect of force, or physical omnipotence ; 
it will be only the result of a just exhibition and illustration of 
truth. Let men who would exert much power in discourse, al- 
ways speak on matters of importance, and in speaking of such 
matters, always take the side of truth. 

The subject of discourse should be one of personal concern 
to the hearers, It is almost impossible for a speaker to be 
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deeply interested himself by what interests no other person ; 
and no man can speak powerfully of what does not excite 
strong feeling in his own mind. Power in utterance, is the 
result of power in intellectual conception and emotion. Now 
the mere impression that what is about to be discoursed of, is 
what will of itself awaken grateful feeling in the auditory, 
tends to stir up the speaker’s spirit into intense exertion ; and 
nothing more assists in the delivery of a discourse, than to see 
such feeling in the hearers’ countenances and behaviour. How 
hapless, then, that person’s self-imposed task, who attempts to 
speak with power on a subject in which mankind take no in 
terest. 

Now, men are interested most, by what most nearly concerns 
them personally. Minds indeed of a certain class, will be in 
terested by instructive discourse, however remotely related to 
their individual well-being. To such minds, truth, in its most 
abstract forms, and in all its kinds, is ine stimably precious, as 
involving, to their enlightened and comprehensive view, rela- 
tions and results of infinite moment. But even as to them, 
subjects of direct personal concern are commonly most attrac 
tive; and there are few so in love with philosophical abstrac 
tions, but that they would withdraw their ear from any voice 
that ever gave utterance to such refinements, in order to attend 
to a ploughman’s recital of some recently occurrent household 
disaster. ‘The generality of men, certainly, give little heed to 
any thing which has not a connexion more or less close, with 
their own private state. With the multitude, the welfare of 
man has scarcely a thought; that of country may, at certain 
times especially, be less disregarded ; that of party or neighbor- 
hood may excite lively feeling ; but that of family or of self, is 
the theme of absorbing interest. A lecture on political economy is 
dull, compared to a debate on some point of party-polities ; but, 
except in very rare cases, such a debate, on however important 
a topic, and with whatever eloquence sustained, has feeble in- 
fluence over one, whom a pending law-suit invites into court. 

Now, if this be so, what speakers, it may be thought, should 
be as powerful in discourse as preachers of the Gospel? A le- 
gitimate inference, it would seem, yet not in accordance with 
experience. ‘The subjects of preaching, it is certain, concern all 
mankind alike; and concern them infinitely more than all things 
else. Compared to these subjects, riches, life, the aflairs of na- 
tions, and of the great globe itself through its whole duration, 
are less than nothing; but two causes operate to enfeeble dis- 
course on these themes of amazing interest. One is, that man- 
kind, under the power of sensuality, are dead to their concern 
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in these awful matters; and the other is, that preachers them- 
selves have, too commonly, almost no feeling or faith, in respect 
to these tremendous things. When, as at a remarkable effu- 
sion of the Spirit of grace, the ministers of the word speak, and 
the people hear, under some just impressions of the reality of 
unseen things, then is there demonstration given of the rule, 
that the power of discourse depends much on the personal con- 
cern which the hearers have in its subject. 

It greatly heightens power, let me next observe, when the 
subject is not only of general interest to the hearers, but when 
it is adapted particularly, to classes, circumstances, and 
seasons. It is this, above all extrinsic things, which gives qa 
discourse pungency, that it be spoken pertinently to present 
wants and demands. A word which rebukes a man in crime, 
or which comforts a man in trouble, or which saves a_perish- 
ing man, is a word of power, though spoken with stammering 
lips. Let a discourse which a man has been hearing for an 
hour with unconcern, pass out of a general to a specific appli- 
cation to his own sin or sorrow, and all the feelings of his mind 
at once are stirred. Many a speech has been deemed, and 
rightly deemed, of wonderful power, not because it was intrin- 
sically well wrought, or because it was very well pronounced, 
but because the speaker was wise in suiting his subject to the 
peculiar st state and needs of his hearers. ‘I'o be particular and 
pertinent in the adaptation of subjects to persons and occasions, 
should never be forgotten by him who would be always an effi- 
cent speaker. 

It is essential, also, that the speaker understand well the 
subject of his discourse. He who speaks of what he does not 
understand, speaks with no confidence in his own utterances, 
or with an unwarranted confidence; and, in either case, his 
discourse will want the characteristics of true power. For as- 
sumed confidence always betrays itself, and to waver or faint 
in one’s own judgment is to beget faintness, or something yet 
worse, in those to whom that judgment is expressed. Distinct 
apprehensions, enlarged and comprehensive views of the ex- 
tended and various bearings and connexions of things, and 
firm convictions of truth, are indispensable to strong feeling 
and strong modes of expression. Without such inward furni- 
ture for speaking, a man, in discourse, can be expected to ex- 
hibit nothing in just proportion and symmetry. His statements, 
if not false, will be defective or extravagant; in different parts 
of his discourse he will be inconsistent with himself, or at least 
not make his self-consistency sufficiently apparent; and, in 
short, almost nothing will be spoken just as it should be. The 
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consequence must inevitably be, that intelligent hearers will be 
moved with commiseration, or contempt, or grief; and hearers 
of no class, receive vivid impressions of the exact truth. Know- 
ledge does not always make a man powerful in speech, but ig- 
norance makes him impotent. 

A powerful speaker expresses what is strictly his own and 
not another's mind on the subject in hand. Expre ssion 
is always comparitively feeble, if not theatrical, when it is 
mere repetition of the thoughts of others. Where thoughts are 
borrowed and held only in memory, however excellent they 
may be in themselves, as they are no legitimate part of the 
mind’s own strength and life, they are apt to want something 
of nature, something of fitness and honesty, in the manner 
in which the mind gives them forth. A man with a memory 
vastly capacious, and richly furnished wit . — and other 
men’s thoughts, may make a —— r display of knowledge, 
of some sort ; but yet, he who tells the simple convictions and 
feelings of an intelligent and disciplined mind, without one 
quotation or learned allusion, is by far the more instructive, in- 
teresting, and efficient speaker. Learning of all kinds should 
be diligently cultivated by the public speaker. No one has more 
need, or can make a better use of it; but his object in seeking 
it, should not be to supersede the necessity of judging and form- 
ing opinions, and pursuing deep and th: rough investigations, of 
and for himself, but rather to feed and fan his own intellectual 
fire, and prepare his mind to be more and more vigorous and 
enterprising, in self-sustained, independent action. Indeed, the 
mere accumulation of what others have said and thought, is 
not true learning, which properly consists In the perfect diges- 
tion and incorporation of the ideas of things into one’s own in- 
tellectual structure ; and the difference in expression, between 
the one and the other of these, is almost as the difference be- 
tween an automatic and a natural articulation; or the draining 
of a stagnant pool, by artificial means, and the spontaneous 
outpouring of a living and redundant fountain. 

A man who would speak with power, should have unity 
in his discourse. The parts of his performance, however 
numerous, should belong to but one subject, and constitute one 
complete whole; neither wanting nor superabounding in any 
thing. Digressions and graceful intermissions of earnestness, 
designed for relief, or as a foil to what should have peculiar 
a and force, are not only admissible, but often a very 

igh excellence ; but whatever has a tendency to divide atten- 
tion, however good in itself, is injudicious, unnatural, and en- 
feebles the discourse: and the more interesting and excellent 
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this is in itself, the greater on the whole, the injury. Nothing is 
more inexcusable in a public speech, than want of unity. It 
shows that the speaker is without an object, or is not in earn- 
est. For who seeks earnestly to accomplish an object by con- 
versation with his fellow, who does not strive to keep his atten- 
tion fixed on the object as strongly and unremittingly as possi- 
ble? 

This suggests another observation. A man who would 
speak with efficiency and success, should always intend to 
accomplish some definite and specific end, by his discourse. 
He should have but one subject, and cleave to that subject 
throughout, and aim, in all and by all, to accomplish a certain 
predeterminate object. A man, witheut a fixed purpose of pur- 
suit, is apt to think, to study, to live, to do every thing, in vain. 
And he, most probably, will spea/ to no purpose, who has no 
purpose in view, in speaking. And the degree of efficiency in 
speaking, depends greatly on the nature of the purpose ; if the 
end pursued be sinall, the power will be small, and the power 
will probably be great, if the end be great, and be earnestly 
pursued. How differently does he speak, who earnestly pleads 
for his country’s honor, or for the life of a fellow-creature, or for 
the salvation of the human soul from everlasting death, from 
him who has no other object than to please men, or merely to 
meet a professional call. 

And here I may, perhans, be permitted to ask, whether the 
exceedingly faint impression commonly made by preaching, be 
not fairly resolvable into the cause now adverted to? Is it 
strange that preachers accomplish nothing definitely, who aim 
to accomplish nothing? If speakers at the bar, or in our na- 
tional councils, should seek to carry no point by their speeches, 
they probably would carry none; and their speeches might be 
as feeble as are too many of our sermons. Why should a 
preacher of the Gospel’ ever rise to address an assembly, with- 
out proposing to himself to gain some certain end; and engag- 
ing all] his powers of argument and persuasion in the attain- 
ment of his object; and resolving that he will not willingly 
desist until he does attain it? What a different affair, in effect, 
would preaching become, if it should henceforth assume the 
character which such a course would give it? I see no suffi- 
cient reason why it should not assume it. The designs of 
preaching are specific, are known, and are incomparably great- 
er than any ever proposed to be accomplished by other kinds of 
discourse. It is as practicable to give definiteness of purpose to 
preaching, as to a speech in court. Definiteness may be as 
requisite for success in the one case, as in the other. It will 
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serve as much in one case as the other, to excite and concen- 
trate mental energy, to produce unity and earnestness, to sug- 
gest glowing thoughts and burning expressions, to make dis- 
course, in short, natural and pleasant to the speaker, and 
powerful and efficient upon the hearers. Surely, it is neither 
necessary nor expedient, neither philosophical nor scriptural, 
that preaching should be ever more as general, as common- 
place, as perfunctory, as void of object, as it too commonly is, 
and has been, almost throughout Christendom. 

Natural and simple mMerHopn ts greatly tributary to power 
in public speaking. ‘Two points should be prominent in the 
epeaker’s aim, to say just the things which ought to be said, 
and to say them in their proper place. The best things, 
spoken out of place, may almost escape attention; and com- 
mon things, spoken fitly and in place, may be of overpowering 
interest. A house, built without regard to method, of materi- 
als however costly, and at whatever expense of treasure and 
strength, would, after all, be without utility, without beauty, 
an object of disagreeable appearance, and, to habitable purposes, 
no house. Method is no less essential to the excellence and 
force of a public speech. All things here should be just so col- 
located and disposed, as nature, fitness, utility, demands. Then 
will one part add strength to another ; progress in speaking will 
be progress in strength; strength to the last will be cumula- 
tive ; and proof of this will be afforded by the interest of the 
hearers being not only sustained, but increasingly deepened, 
quite to the end of the discourse. 

It is therefore impossible for a speaker to be too regardful of 
method. But by method is not to be understood, a formal, 
and much less a numerical, division into heads. Judgment 
and taste will discern whether this be or be not expedient. 
Sometimes the brief and skilful enumeration of heads, besides 
assisiiug memory, is exceedingly lively and pungent; and some- 
times the effect of enumeration is the perfection of weariness. 
In general, as the joints in a good building, or in the human 
frame, are not left jagged and unfinished, but are gracefully 
turned, and in some parts concealed, or elegantly polished, so I 
think there should be much smoothness and finish in the junc 
tures and transitions of a speech intended for the public ear. 
A method so propounded as to draw attention to itself and for 
its own sake, defeats the end of method, and is a general detri- 
ment to the discourse. Powerful speaking demands method, 
but demands it only in subserviency to itself; and should make 
any thing or nothing of it, in display, as may make that sub- 
serviency most perfect. 
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Another matter of high importance is sty.e. Style 
is not natural, if it do not vary, somewhat, according to 
the nature of its subject, and the peculiarities of the speaker's 
constitutional and acquired character. But with such variety, 
there are certain attributes of style, always indispensable to 
power in speaking. ‘T'o speak with power, for instance, is to 
speak with plainness, and such plainness as will not only ex- 
press the meaning so that it may be understood, but so that it 
cannot be misunderstood ; for what power is there in an utter- 
ance, the very sense of which is uncertain to the hearer? To 
plainness, moreover, must be added simplicity ; because a 
meaning may be obvious, when yet it is so expressed as to have 
attention seduced from itself, to some vain word or ostentatious 
image in the sentence. Verbose and florid speeches are sel- 
dom of much efficacy ; or if they have strength, they would 
have had more, had their superfluities of vanity been laid aside. 
But from plainness and simplicity, purity should not be dis- 
joined ; since, in speech, as in every thing else, the truest and 
best sort of power has no dwelling with coarseness and vulgar- 
ity. The end of all legitimate public speaking is the elevation 
and refinement of man. Of preaching, pre-eminently, this is 
the end. Its object is to raise man, in all his faculties, tastes, 
feelings, and pursuits, to a height of purity and refinement ab- 
solutely perfect. A grovelling and vulgar style of discourse is 
unfavorable to this object. If it were duly remembered by 
preachers, that the essence of the Gospel is purity, dignity, 
greatness, perfect and unmeasurable, they would see the re- 
volting incongruity of ever associating it with vulgarity in any 
form ; and that so far as vulgarity has influence in preaching, 
it is to thwart, not advance, the cause in which they labor.— 
But the style of a powerful public speaker is animated, as well 
as plain, simple, and pure. ‘There is life and spirit and pa- 
thos in his words; and he deals gracefully and naturally in 
allusions, analogies and images. Who has not remarked how 
it adorns and enlivens and invigorates discourse, to inweave into 
it tastefully, sprightly similitudes and figures? The highest 
order of public speakers, those who keep the attention of audi- 
tories enchained, and “on the tip of their persuasive tongue 
carry all arguments,” are men of rich invention, and fertile fan- 
cy, and deep sympathies ; and these all appear in the style in 
which they express themselves. 

The power of a speech also depends, in a great degree, on 
the manner of its delivery. ‘This, we know, was anciently 
held of paramount importance, and very justly. The best 
speech ever written by man, pronounced without proper feeling 
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and action, might make almost no impression; a speech, on 
the other hand, of but inferior merit, pronounced as it should 
be, or as a Whitefield, especially if it were his own, would pro- 
nounce it, might have surprising efficiency. ‘The »anner of 
uttering a thing, indeed, is often the decisive reason of its being 
believed or disbelieved ; attended to promptly, or utterly disre- 
garded. A man tells you, for example, of some sudden disas- 
ter which has just occurred in your family, but he does it so 
unfeelingly, so unnaturally, that you deem him, perhaps, a 
trifler or insane ; another person has such a manner of giving 
you the information, that you doubt it no more than if you 
were an eye-witness; and accordingly hasten away to the 
scene of the calamity. It is so in respect to public speaking. 
He who discourses of great affairs, without seriousness of spirit 
and appearance, may speak weighty things, but his manner of 
speaking them, shows that the +y have no just influence on his 
ewn mind, and prevents their good effect on the minds of his 
hearers. If a speaker would inspire joy into his hearers, he 
must speak to them with gladness of heart and a rejoicing 
voice ; if he would make them weep, he must first weep him- 
self. This is a maxim of ancient wisdom, and it is according 
tonature. If, before a man speaks, his eye glow with delight, 
or be suffused by silent grief, he is irresistibly eloquent, even 
with a mute tongue; but when he does open his lips, it is “to 
make the weeper smile, the laugher weep.” How radic al ee 
the mistake, to make but little of manner in the business of 
public speaking. Just articulation, just emphasis and cadence, 
just modulation of the yoice, just gesture and pauses— these 
things, indeed, however agreeable and graceful, are, apart from 
those kindlings of the soul of which they should be the result 
and the expression, comparatively matters of small importance ; 
but, prompted animated and controlled by those kindlings, 
they are the chief servitors of eloquence, and among the rarest 
and most excellent of human attainments. 

1 add but one thing more to this analysis of our subject. 
It relates to the influence of a man’s character on his suc- 
cess in public speaking. ‘Vliat a public speaker should be a 
man of a good character, is an old observation ; but it deserves 
to be perpetually and vividly kept in mind. ‘There is in a bad 
man’s commendations of truth, as Solomon strikingly sets forth, 
a grievous incongruity, felt by every one, like to what a cripple 
experiences in attempting to walk on ‘his unequal legs. It 
shocks us instinctively as a most iniquitous and pernicious eyil. 
Besides, as an ill reputation is apt to hinder credit in a man’s 
testimony, so, on a like principle, it tends to impair the power 
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of a speaker’s discourse on his hearers. Such is the connexion 
between truth and virtue, that an enemy to the latter is esteem- 
ed no real friend of the former, and, therefore, insincere in its 
advocation ; and if he openly despises his own announcements, 
they will not, at least as coming from him, command much re- 
spect from others. Is he a man of great powers of mind? His 
practical disbelief is, on that account, a greater disparagement 
of the truths he enforces with his tongue. Are his arguments 
strong, and his exhortations vehement? But they are more 
than neutralized by the reflection, that if he be truly in earnest, 
he is but the more loudly declaring his own shame, the more 
zealously making his own destruction sure. Hence, how well 
is it, that “unto the wicked, God saith, what hast thou to do, 
to declare my statutes? or that thou shouldst take my covenant 
in thy mouth ?” If such a man will speak, let him speak for 
falsehood, not for truth ; for the father of lies, not for the Holy 
One. What a tendency, on the other hand, has a good name, 
to secure a speaker attention, and give effect to what he says? 
How does his pure character, his well known love and practice 
of moral excellence, his bright example, point the sentences of 
wisdom which so well befit his lips, and fasten them in men’s 
understandings, “as najls fastened by the masters of assem 
blies.” Pre-eminently is this so, when the speaker is a holy 
man of God, and the things spoken by him are the everlasting 
truths of the Gospel. But I need not stay to show, how fit- 
ness here, between character and vocation, gives power and 
efficiency and success to the latter. It is illustrated by exam- 
ples in the knowledge of every one: it is what we all under- 
stand by experience. 

But it is not only by having popular confidence and respect, 
that a speaker finds advantage from moral purity in himself. 
He is assisted by that purity, both in furnishing himself for 
his work, and in the actual discharge of it. As truth is in 
order to virtue, so virtue is the best seer and the most exact dis- 
cerner of truth. None, indeed, but a virtuous mind can well un- 
derstand truth. Hence, moral evil, in Scripture, is every 
where called darkness, ignorance, folly, madness ; and under- 
standing is identified with holiness. No scribe, therefore, is well 
instructed unto the kingdom of God, in whom the spirit of ho- 
liness, the only true spirit of illumination, does not dwell. It is 
not the deep-searching and far-reaching processes of natural 
intellect, but spirituality of purpose, and heavenliness of feeling, 
which attain to just views of the beauty, and excellency, and 
greatness of divine things. And the preacher who best under- 
stands his appropriate subjects of discourse, is he, who, while he 
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applies all the energies of his being in the meditation of those 
subjects, keeps himself i in the glowing exercise of love to God, 
and is constantly crying out in spirit, “Open thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 

But we have seen how important is manner in public spealc- 
ing. Now, a just manner, especially in preaching, is not to be 
acquired from teachers of elocution, who, by all their rules of 
art, can only give a cold negative correctness. It is the mighty 
workings of an inward life, that produce good action, the ex 
pression of those deep workings. ‘These are the true parent of 
natural utterance and gesticulation. ‘The preacher who comes 
into an assembly, with all the powers of his nature pervaded 
and filled by the theme on which he is to address them, and 
with pure and burning affection for their souls, and under a 
sense of a present God who sustains his mind in holy compos- 
ure by the influences of the Spirit, and lifts it up above the 
fear of man and all selfish aims and respects—he it is, other 
things being equal, who best exemplifies the principles of a just 
elocution, and gives the truest specimen of the eloquence of 
manner. But it is not a knowledge of rhetorical rules; it is 
heavenliness of mind, and communion with God, and very holy 
living, in addition to fit discipline and constitutional properties ; 
which thus furnish him for powerful action in the pulpit. 
Those preachers who have exerted tlie best sort of power in the 
pulpit, and in the highest degrees, were among the most virtu- 
ous and holy and spiritual of mankind. 

These are what appear to me to constitute the chief elements 
of power in public speaking. ‘T'hey are not all indispensable 
to considerable degrees of power; nor have they all been ex- 
emplified by but very few speakers in any or every age. A 
speaker, exemplifying them all in a high degre -e, becomes the 
wonder of the times, and holds a prominent place in the mem- 
ory, and regard, and admiration of all men. ‘They were never 
exemplified perfectly by more than one individual, of whom it 
is written, that “never man spake like that man.” He stands 
alone among all public speakers, shining them all out of view, 
as the sun does the lesser lights of heaven. But though there 
may be powerful speaking in the absence of some of those 
things which have been enumerated as essential to the high- 
est degree of power, or where some of them exist very defec- 
tively ; and though no one may hope for absolute perfection in 
this great gift, more than in any thing else; yet as we ought 
to aspire to perfection even here, and should account ourselves 
bound to make progress until we attain to it; it may be useful 
to have as clear and vivid impressions as pos ssible of the scale 
and the standard of perfection in public speaking. 
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I conclude with three remarks. 

The faculty of speaking in public is improvable by cul- 
ture. 1 do not suppose that all men are capable of becoming, 
by any culture, efficient public speakers. Some appear to want 
the physical elements of a speaker; and improvement is im- 
practicable, where there is nothing to be improved. A distine- 
tion has been made, as to the way of their production, between 
an orator and a poet; the one it has been said is formed by art, 
the otier is born; but the truth is, that both the orator and the 
poet can attain to high eminence in their respective kinds of 
excellence, only by the concurrence of birth and art. No man 
becomes a powerful speaker by mere culture, independently of 
native advantages; but where these advantages are not want- 
ing, the influence of culture on public speaking is decisive, and 
proportionate, ordinarily, to the degree in which it is bestowed. 

To what particulars attention should be directed, or how oe- 
cupied, it were venturous to state without deep reflection, and 
much care, and specific reference to different cases and circum- 
stances. but let any one consider the things which tend to 
power in speaking, and he will find that there is not one of 
those things in which advancement may not be hoped for by 
the faithful use of appropriate means. 

Indeed, not only may advantages be improved, but obsta- 
cles may be overcome. One of the most eloquent tongues that 
ever thrilled the ear of man, was that of a stammerer, who, be- 
sides his constitutional impediment, had to encounter the dis- 
advantages of a very neglected and imperfect education. He 
contended against these great difficulties. His application was 
unwearied, and how splendid was his success? By the use of 
his tonzue, he rose to the bichest eminence of civil power, be- 
came the glory of his country and his age, and is, at this day, 
the admiration of the civilized world. 

The business of a successful public speaker is exceeding- 
ly laborious. ‘This clearly follows from the view which has 
been taken of our subject. Power in speaking, according to 
that view, is not the result of mere natural animation, or natu- 
ral genius, however great. A genius for eloquence gives mighty 
advantages to a speaker, but it does not supersede the necessity 
of great and continued exertion. The business of choosing, 
adapting, and analyzing subjects of discourse ; of arranging, 
composing, cementing, and applying discourse itself; and of so 
living, and so disciplining the mind and heart, as to keep one’s 
self in the necessary mood and tone of mind, if I may so speak, 
for the just enunciation and delivery of discourse—this is work 
to be no otherwise done by any man, than by laborious and in- 
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defatigable application. And genius will prove hurtful, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which it is possessed, if in indolent re- 
liance on itself, it despises application, as needed only by per- 
sons of inferior gifts. Let no one suppose that any thing will 
ever make it idle work to speak well in public. Occasions and 
circumstances may rouse the mind into mighty action, and the 
result may be surprising displays of eloquence, without much 
specific effort at preparation; but life is not made up of occa 
sions of extraordinary excitement. Let all persons who design 
to be public speakers, and to be efficient and successful ones, 
bid adieu to sensual indulgence, resist all temptations to men- 
tal sloth, and make a covenant with Labor, as their portion and 
supreme pleasure under the sun. 

Finally, it seems quite obvious, from what has been 
said, that instruction and discipline, employed to strength- 
en and improve the faculty of public speaking, in candi- 
dates for the sacred office, should constitute no unimportant 
part of their previous education. Public speaking we justly 
account the chief business of men, who, by vocation, are preach- 
ers. ‘There are, indeed, in the ministry, men of high attain 
ments, great force of character, and extensive usefulness, who, 
in their own persons, do comparatively little, by means of pub- 
lic speaking ; but let not the examples of these men, however 
illustrious, on some accounts, lead us to a mis-judgment, or 
abate our sense of the paramount excellence, dignity, and influ- 
ence, of the more appropriate work of the ministers of Jesus 
Christ. ‘That work, if Scripture has not misled us, is unques- 
tionably public speaking. ‘This, as I have before said, is the 
grand means appointed by God, for the maintenance and ad- 
yancement of his glorious cause in this world. And there is 
wisdom in the appointment. Speech is one of the noblest of 
human gifts—an engine of greater power than any other which 
mortals have ever exercised. 

Is this gift improvable by culture? The small share of at- 
tention which is usually given to it, leaves room, it should seem, 
for the raising of this question, but the true answer to it is, 
nohuman faculty is more improvable. The conclusion is 
irresistible, that no faculty should be more assiduously and per- 
severingly cultivated in candidates for the ministry. Time, 
treasure, ease, all earthly delights, should be counted by them 
nothing, as the price of their learning to speak in an efficient 
and successful manner. 

I feel, my respected friends, GUARDIANS AND PROFESSORS 
OF THIS SACRED INSTITUTION, that it becomes me to say these 
things tremblingly on the present occasion, ‘The department 
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which I have been called to occupy here, I deem, as my remarks 
imply, of great importance. I am wholly inexperienced in the 
business of it, and, while I attempt to teach, must myself bea 
learner. I cannot, of course, boldly comimit myself, in this up. 
tried sort of labor, without either a measure of self-confidence 
which would promise unhappy results; or an humble reliance 
on the gracious presence and assistance of God. With such 
reliance, if I am not deceived, | have ventured to engage in 
the important work which has been assigned to me in this 
plac e. 

[ know, my revered friends, that I shall greatly need your 
indulgence. But you do not forget, either, that I am a frail 
and sinful man ; or what my manner of life, and my engross- 
ing concern in other work, have heretofore been. You will, of 
course, regard me as a learner; and if you see me willing and 
industrious to learn, I cannot doubt, but that you will bear with 
many imperfections, and wait for progress, and encourage en- 
deavor, and for Zion’s sake and this Institution’s sake, make 
affectionate mention of me at the throne of heavenly mercy, 

My YOUNGER BRETHREN, whose pursuits in this provinceof 
sacred learning I am to endeavor to assist, let me earnestly solicit 
of you, also, a constant remembrance of me in prayer. I wish 
you to bear it in mind, that | am entering on an untried sphere 
of effort, and that if 1 render you valuable assistance, it must be 
by means of an application of mind and heart, on my patt, not 
less diligent than will be needful on yours. I am, in respect to 
self-indulgence, to have no advantage—I want none—over 
you. I am rejoiced, not distressed, at the recollection that neces- 
sity is laid upon me to make vigorous exertion. Pray for me, 
dear brethren, that my strength may not fail, and that I may 
have no confidence in an arm of flesh. 

Meanwhile, forget not that prayer and labor are your sole 
means of success. You have an object in view which deserves 
exertion, and which also demands it. Whatever facilities you 

may have for acquiring the ability to speak with power, you 
cannot reasonably hope to acquire it, without much and com 
tinued application. Such seeliitision you will not, you cannot 
withhold, if you keep two things in mind; that the tongue of 
man is his chief engine of power ; and that you are to exercise 
your tongues for no earthly purposes, but for objects as far above 
the greatest things of earth, as the soul is more important than 
the body ; the bliss of eternity than that of a moment; or the 
glory of God than the meanest sensual gratification. 
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THE BIBLE, A TEST OF MORAL CHARACTER. 


The Bible is the Statute Book of a moral kingdom, 
and contains an exhibition of the character and govern- 
ment of God. It presents the Supreme Being, an Omnipotent, 
wise and holy Sovereign, sitting on the throne. Man is his 
subject, placed in circuinstances the most favorable to render a 
cheerful and prompt obedience. Here he is to pass a brief pro- 
bation, and then enter on a state of endless retribution. In 
this government, there is no change. Individual rights are in- 
violably preserved. The innocent never suffer, and the impen- 
itent guilty never escape, punishment. Here is no injustice,— 
no act, that is not dictated by the highest reason. ‘The happi- 
ness of the subject, and the glory of the sovereign, are insepar- 
ably connected. 

With such a government, no reasonable subject can find 
fault. Separate it from human action, and there is not a rational 
being in the world, that will complain of it ? Lost spirits would 
eulogize it, did they not feel the weight of its tremendous 
poner. 

But no sooner is what is thus beautiful in theory brought to 
bear on the conscience and the heart, than it fills the world with 
rebellion. All ages, characters and ranks break out into open 
revolt. In the abstract, no one can find any fault in it; but 
inthe application, it is insufferable. Human nature will not 
submit to it. 

Here then comes up the test,—the Bible as revealing the char- 
acter and government of God. Every one busies himself to 
find out where lies the grand difficulty,—how a system, that 
appears so beautiful in theory, should seem to be nothing but 
injustice and oppression in practice. 

One, disowning revelation altogether, turns over the volume 
ofnature, and inspects carefully every page. He discovers that 
there has been an eternal succession ; or that the world is the 
oispring of chance. Consequently, there is no First Cause. 

Another, admitting that there is a God, reads over the Statute 
Book, but finds it full of contradictions and absurdities. He 
cannot imagine how the prophets could foretel future events, or 
Joshua stop the sun, or Moses pass through the Red Sea on 
dry land, while Pharaoh and his hosts were swallowed up. Or, 
he cannot find room énough in the ark to contain all the ani- 
mals, nor water enough any where to drown the world. Con- 
sequently, the Bible isa deception. ‘There is a God ;—but he 
takes no cognizance of human actions.—A king, but no moral 
government. 
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A third, admitting the Bible to be from God, reads over the 
laws it contains, and at first is satisfied with them. His heart 
approves them all. But he comes to the penal code, and here 
he finds a difficulty. To this section his heart will not submit 
—What! man denounced as a rebel and threatened with eter- 
nal punishment? It is inconsistent with divine goodness.—It 
is unreasonable and cruel,—the doctrine of devils! Conse- 
quently, Sheol is the grave, and Gehenna, the valley of Hin- 
nom. “The worm that never dies,” lived but thirty years, and 
“the fire that is never quenched,” went out eighteen centuries 

Zo. 

This granted; or in other words, man’s accountability de- 
stroyed, and justice struck from the constellation of the divine 
attributes; and his heart does not rebel against the wreck that 
remains. - It perfectly accords with what he would have the di- 
vine government to be. ‘l'herefore this must be what the Bible 
teaches. 

Another reads the sacred volume ; and he does not object to 
a moral government; nor to penal sanctions. But he finds the 
great difficulty at another point.—Three cannot be one ; nor 
one, three. This, he avers, contradicts both reason and philoso- 
phy, though the subject itself may lie beyond the reach of all 
analogy and philosophical investigation. But why does he stop 
to cavil at a droctrine, which angels around the throne do not 
understand? The reason is obvious. Admit this as a truth of 
revelation, and what follows? The atonement, man’s entire 
depravity, the necessity of a change of heart and salvation by 
grace,—the very doctrines, which his soul hates. Strike out 
these doctrines from the book of God, and he would not care 
whether three made one, or ten, or forty. 

Thus does every man assume his own feelings as the stand- 
ard of rectitude ; and according to them he modifies the divine 
government ;—or rather each one frames a government to suit 
himself. One will have it that there is no God, i. e. he does 
not want any such being to exist in the universe. Another has 
no objections to a God, ifhe does not assume the character of a 
moral governor. Another permits even the existence of moral 
laws ; but they must be without penal sanctions. To any cth- 
er than these, his heart will not submit. Another cannot bear 
the thought of human depravity. Doctrines that even approach 
it, he views with suspicion. He lays hold on fallen man and 
elevates hira to the neighborhood of angels, dresses him out in 
robes of innocence, and then talks of his purity and divinity. 

But there is a great mistake in this mode of investigation. 
The divine government is what it appears to be. It is not lib- 
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erty at a distance, and despotism at hand. It is not harmoni- 
ous and beautiful in theory ; and all that is vile and oppressive 
in application. “'The law is holy and the commandment 
holy, just and good.” 

But the grand difficulty lies in the heart. That is the 
source of all those contradictory creeds and discordant opinions, 
which now deluge the moral world. It is not because the Bi- 
ble is not a plain book, and the divine laws reasonable ; but 
because man is a wilful rebel. The sun is right; but the dial 
iswrong.—It has never been adiusted to the pole. Let a man 
look iito the heart, and he will readily see the reason, why the 
government of God produces such restiveness, murmuring and 
rebellion. He who does this, finds no occasion to blot out or 
modify what the Bible reveals. It is what it ought to be. It 
honors God,—it meets the wants of man and promotes the hap- 
piness of the universe. M. 


FORCE OF EXAMPLE IN THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR. 


“ Christiani pastoris mores optima sunt ejus doctrine explicatio. 


It is universally allowed, that uniformity of life and man- 
ners is the best comment on the precepts and doctiines of the 
clergy. ‘The powers of oratory—the finest flowers of rhetoric, 
lose their influence, unless accompanied with the still small 
voice of good example. ‘This gives weight and efficacy to ev- 
ery precept, and with irresistible force, commands, at the same 
time that it engages. ‘The beauty of holiness is more power- 
ful than a thousand arguments. “ Dum tacet, clamat.” 

“What weight and authority” (as a certain writer justly re- 
marks) “ does it add to the instructions of the clergy, whilst the 
audience have it to say—the minister—the preacher is a worthy 
man ;” that he does not enter into the pulpit, as an actor upon the 
stage to personate a feigned character, and forget his real one ; 
to utter sentiments, or represent passions not his own. Such 
should be the character of every minister. He should be able 
to paint the several virtues in their just proportions and amiable 
colors from living and beautiful originals in his own breast.—He 
warmly recommends, because he warmly cherishes them. He 
exclaims against the contrary vices, with an honest indigna- 
tion, and becoming boldness, because he deéests, and is con- 
scious that he detests, them. He himself feels what he speaks 

VOL. VI.—NO. II. 9 
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—hath an inward and vital sense of the truths he delivers, and 
therefore makes others feel them too. He speaks from his 
own heart, and fo the hearts and consciences of his hearers, and 
therefore he prevails. 

Pulpit oratory may be exceedingly useful, as well as orna- 
mental, when accompanied with the one thing needful, a good 
example ; but in comparison with that, it is as nothing. 
Without ¢iat, eloquence is but “as sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal”— warmth, as artifice; and address, as ostentation. 
The effect of oratory is transient; its impression vanishes, as 
the animal spirits subside ; but a well regulated and exemplary 
life, is a continual sermon, and often tends more to convince the 
thoughtless and reclaim the vicious, than the most powerful el- 
oquence or the most pathetic persuasion. The apostle does not 
admonish Timothy to “take heed unto his doctrine only, but 
also to himself.” 

Precept and example must go hand in hand. The one must 
elucidate the other, and give it life and vigor. Every inadver- 
tency, every little slip, every indiscretion, derogates from the au- 
thority, and lessens the influence of the man of God. 

The ambassador of Christ, conscious of the importance of 
the vocation wherewith he is called, should engage in no other 
purzuits, but those calculated to advance the cause of the Re- 
deemer. He should apply all his care and attention to that one 
great concern which cometh upon him daily—the care of the 
church,—having no ambitious views, aspiring at no power, but 
that of gaining a conquest over himself and of being able to 
present the truth in a powerful and persuasive manner. 

One of the greatest of the apostles, hath said, “ Who is suf- 
ficient for these things?” If so, certainly nothing ought to in- 
terfere, or stand in competition with this momentous concern.— 
Disengaged from all meaner pursuits—regardless of all lower 
advantages, that tend to obstruct his great design of glorifying 
God, let him study to preserve himself blameless in all things, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed rightly dividing 
the word of truth, and proving an ensample to the flock. 

CG. 
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REVIEWS 


CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN TWO LAYMEN ON STRICT AND 
MIXED COMMUNION, tin which the principal arguments 
in favor of the latter practice are stated, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the words of its most powerful advocate, tne Rev. 
Robert Hall. By J. G. Futter. With Dr. Griffin's 
Letter on Communion, and the review of it by Professor 
Ripley of Newton. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands, 1831. 


pp. 321. 


‘There is a class of Christians,” says the lamented Robert 
Hall, “ pretty widely diffused through these realms, who deny 
the validity of infant baptism, considering it as a human inven- 
tion no! countenanced by the Scriptures, nor by the practice of 
the first and purest ages. Besides their denial of the right of 
infants to baptism, they also contend for the exclusive validity 
of immersion in that ordinance, in distinction from the sprink- 
ling or pouring of water.” In consequence of their peculiar 
sentiments on these subjects, this class of Christians have, for 
the most part, confined their communion to persons of their 
own persuasion, considering those of other denominations as 
unbaptized. ‘Their practice in this respect has been termed 
close or strict communion ; while the opposite practice is sty!- 
ed free, open, or mixed communion. 

It is the design of the work before us to vindicate the practice 
of close communion. It is our design, in what follows, to of- 
fer some considerations in opposition to this practice. We would 
premise, however, that we entirely agree with our brethren, the 
strict or Calvinistic Baptists, in the sentiment, that none but 
professed believers in Christ—who give credible evidence 
of having been regenerated by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit—are entitled to communion at the sacred supper. Those 
only who give evidence of being the children of God are en- 
titled toa seat at their Father's table. Those only who are 
prepared to enjoy real, spiritual communion with Christ and 
his people, are entitled to receive the emblems of such com- 
munion. “'The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ?” * 


* Hence, in advocating what is sometimes called open communion, we cannot per- 
ceive that we justly expose ourselves to the charge of latitudinarianism ; -—a charge 
usually urged in this connexion, and which is urged, in the work before us, in opposi- 


jon even to Mr. Hall. See pp. 153, 154. 
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But while we are thus confident in the persuasion that the 
sacrament of the supper is the exclusive property of those who 
give evidence of having been born of God, we are equally con- 
fident that it is the property of all of this character; and that 
to withhold it,as many do, from multitudes whom they ac 
knowledge to be true Christians, is a proceeding which, howey- 
er pure and kind may be their intentions, they are wholly una- 
ble to justify. 

1. The practice of close communion we regard, in the first 
place, as wnscriptural.—There were differences of opinion in 
the apostolical churches, and some of them of as great impor- 
tance as those now agitated between Baptists and Pedobaptists, 
Such, for instance, was the question respecting the obligation 
of practising circumcision, and observing the Jewishlaw. Yet 
neither party was tolerated in excluding or denouncing the oth- 
er. So far from this they were expressly exhorted to receive 
one another, on the ground of both being supposed to belong to 
Christ. “ Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also re- 
ceived us, to the glory of God.” Rom. xv: 7. “ Him that is 
weak in faith”—or whom ye esteem weak, he not being able 
to see things in the same light with yourselves—“ receive ye, 
but not to doubtful disputations.” ‘Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant, in respect to such matters? Heisa 
servant of Christ ; he is in the faith ; he is conscientious in 
his opinion, as you are in yours; and why do you judge him? 
'T’o his own Master he standeih or falleth. Let us not therefore 
judge one another any more.’ See Rom xiii: 1—13. 

It will be said, we are aware, that the Apostle is here speak- 
ing of things indifferent ; things not to be compared with the 
modern questions respecting baptism. But what are we to un- 
derstand by ‘ things indifferent,’ as this phraseology is here used? 
Not things of no importance, or about which the Apostle had 
formed no opinion ; but things which he regarded as wnessen- 
tial to Christian character, and to final salvation ;—as the 
questions respecting baptism confessedly are. Paul certainly 
had formed an opinion in regard to the matters referred to in 
the above quotations, and he did consider them as of very con- 
siderable importance—important enough frequently to occupy 
his thoughts and his pen ; but as he did not think them essen- 
tial to Christian character, he was decided in affirming that they 
ought to be no bar in the way of Christian fellowship and com- 
munion. 

It will be said, again, that those to whom the Apostle wrote 
were all baptized persons, members of the church ; and conse- 
quently his directions to them are no evidence of the manner 
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in which he would decide questions relating to baptism.—It 
might be difficult to prove, that al those to whom directions 
are given in the Epistles of Paul had been baptized in any 
way,—and eSpecially, that they had all been immersed.” But 
suppose they had been: it is still true, confessedly so, that the 
modern questions respecting baptism are unessential to Christ 
jan character and a hope of heaven, and consequently that 
they rest on the same general ground with the questions agi- 
tated in the days of Paul. It could not be expected that the 
directions of the Apostles would meet all the particular cases 
which might occur in the church, from that period to the end 
of the world. They laid down general principles, and applied 
them to cases immediately in hand; but left it to the wisdom 
of other ages further to use and apply them, as there might be 
occasion. 

Nothing is more certain from the New Testament, than that 
the church of Christ is one body. ‘“ As we have many metm- 
bers in one body, and all members have not the same office, so 
we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another.” Rom. xii: 4,5. And this is true, not 
only of the real, spiritual church of Christ, but equally so of 
the visible church. For what is the visible church? It is the 
real church bodied forth, made visible, by a credible profession 
of godliness ; so that if Christ’s spiritual church is one, his visi- 
ble church must be equally so; and if the former may with 
propriety be represented as his body, the latter is his visible 
body. “By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.” 
“Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” 
1 Cor. xii: 13,27. ‘To divide the church of Christ, therefore, 
isto divide his body. 'To separate a portion of the acknowl- 
edged members of his church, and refuse to hold communion 
with them, is, as Mr. Baxter expresses it, to “separate the mem- 
bers of Christ’s Body, and tear his flesh, and break his bones.” 
This, it hardly need be said, is as unscriptural, as it is unnat- 
ural. “ Is Christ divided ?” 

The Scriptures represent the human family as belonging to 
two general classes, believers and unbelievers, saints and sin- 
ners; and to those of the former class—all who give evidence 
of belonging to the number of God’s children, they uniformly 
appropriate the privileges of his children. ‘These are the mem- 
bers of his family, and entitled, as such, to the provisions of 
his house. Hence, to make a separation between persons of 

* We hope our brethren of the close communion will not seriously attempt to monop- 
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this character, and exclude a part of them from the table of 
their Lord, is a proceeding, not only unknown to the Scrip- 
tures, but manifestly contrary to the general spirit and current 
of the sacred writings. 

lt is evidently the will of Christ, as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, that his followers should be one. “ Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word,—that they all may be one ; as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us,” 
John xvii: 20,21. Hence, those Christians may be sure that 
they best perform the will of Christ, who strive most earnestly 
and successfully to prevent divisions, and promote unity and 
peace among his true followers. But how shall this unportant 
object be best promoted? By drawing lines of separation be- 
tween the disciples of Christ, and excluding a part of them 
from their Master’s table? Or by bearing with one another's 
mistakes and infirmities, in things unessential to Christian char- 
acter, and receiving one another, even as Christ has received 
them ? 

In every view we can take of the subject, we are constrained 
to regard what is commonly called close communion as un- 
scriptural. It was entirely unknown in the first age of the 
church. ‘The Apostles seem not to have contemplated such a 
thing as possible. Of course, they did not expressly prohibit it; 
and yet they established principles which, by a fair and gener- 
al application, go decidedly to condemn it. 

2. The practice of close communion is contrary to that of 
the church in the ages succeeding the Apostles. There 
were differences of opinion among the primitive believers in re- 
gard to points not deemed essential; but these were not suffer- 
ed to break the unity of the church.—Such was the dispute 
about the time and manner of celebrating Easter. ‘This may 
be deemed a trifling matter to Christians of the present age; 
but in primitive times, it was a question of high interest and im- 
portance. And when Victor, one of the bishops of Rome, un- 
dertook to excommunicate his Eastern brethren, because they 
would not yield to his opinion on the subject, he was rebuked for 
so unchristian a procedure, and obliged to retrace his steps. 
Says Irenzeus, writing to him, “The Presbyters who before rul- 
ed the church which you now govern, neither observed them- 
selves, nor permitted their people to observe, the day which is 
kept by the Asiatic Christians; nevertheless, while they did 
not observe that day, they maintained peace with the other 
Presbyters who did; and never were any on account of this di- 
versity cast out of the’church ; but the Presbyters who preced- 
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ed you, and did not keep the day, sent the Eucharist to those 
whodid. Aud when blessed Polycarp went on a journey to 
Rome, in the time of Anicetus, and they had some litile differ- 
ence about other matters, they immediately dropped it for the 
sake of peace, and would by no means cherish contention on 
this head. Anicetus could not, indeed, persuade Polycarp to 
relinquish his observance as having always kept it with John, 
the disciple of the Lord, and the other Apostles with whom he 
had been conversant. Nor did Polycarp persuade Anicetus to 
adopt it, as he pleaded for the necessity of retaining the custom 
of the Presbyters who had gone before him. Yet, while things 
were in this state, they held communion with each other. 
And in the church, Anicetus, from pure respect, yielded to 
Polycarp the dispensation of the Eucharist, and they ami- 
cably separated from each other, and the peace of the whole 
church was preserved, both by those who kept the day, and 
those who did not.’* 

Another dispute with which the church in those times was 
agitated, related to the validity of certain baptisms, and was not 
altogether unlike modern questions touching the same subject. 
Many doubted concerning the baptisms administered by here- 
tics, and whether it was proper to receive persons so baptized 
into the Catholic church, without a repetition of the ordinance. 
But neither was this matter, for a considerable time at least, per- 
mitted to interrupt the fellowship of the church. “Many 
things,” says an excellent man, writing to a celebrated Cyp- 
rian at this period—“ many things vary according to the diver- 
sity of place and people; but nevertheless, ‘hese variations 
have at no time infringed the peace and unity of the Cath- 
olic church.”* 

There were differences of opinion among the primitive Christ- 
ians in regard to the subject of church government. Original- 
ly, the church was governed by Presbyters, the words Presbyter 
and Bishop designating the same office. But in the course of a 
few centuries, Episcopal government was introduced, and the 
primitive order of things was changed. In proof of this, the 
following quotation from Jerome is decisive. ‘“ A Presbyter is 
the same as a bishop ; and before there were, by instigation 
of the devil, dissensions in religion, and it was said among the 
people, Jamof Paul, and I of Apollos, and Iof Cephas, 
the churches were governed by the joint counsel of the Pres- 
byiers. But afterwards, when every one accounted those 


* Euseb. Ecc. Hist. Lib. vis Cap. 24. 
t Cypriani Opera, Part ii. p. 220. See also Murdock’s Mosheim, Vol. i. p. 226. 
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whom he baptized as belonging to himself, and not to Christ, 
it was decreed, throughout the whole world, that one, chosen 
from among the Presbyte rs, should be put over the rest, and 
that the whole care of the church should be committed to him, 
and the seeds of schism be taken away.”—Again this learned 
father says, after having quoted and commented on several pas- 
sages of Scripture in proof of the same point, “ Among the an- 
cients, Presbyters and Bishops were the very same. But 
by degrees, (paulatim) that the plants of dissensions might be 
plucked up, the whole concern was devolved upon an individ- 
ual. As the Presbyters, therefore, know that, by the custom 
of the church, they are subjected to him who is set over the m, 
so let the Bishops know, that they are greater than Presbyters, 
more by custom, than by any real appointment of Christ.” 

Such is the language of one who lived within a few centu- 
ries of the Apostles, testifying to the changes which had taken 
place in the government of the church. Yet these changes, 
and the differences of opinion and discussions which must nee- 
essarily have grown out of them, did not produce, and were not 
thought sufficient to warrant separate communions. "Those 
who were the most strenuous in opposition to the prevailing in- 
novations were entirely averse, as Jerome tells us in another 
place, to “ cutting asunder the harmony of brotherly union.” 

Our Buptist brethren believe that, in the times of the Apps- 
tles, infant baptism was unknown ; but that in a few centuries, 
it was introduced, and prevailed, and became almost or altogeth- 
er universal,—so that in the age of Augustine, the learned and 
acute Pelagius was constrained to declare, that he “ never 
heard of any, not even the most impious heretic, who denied 
bap tism to infants.”t It is natural to suppose that so great an 
innovation (if an innovation it be,) must have led to differences 
of opinion and disputes ; and yet we beat not for the evidence 
of such dis putes (this would be out o f place here)—but for the 
evidence that these disputes, if they did exist, were suflered to 
break the unity of the church. Where were the churches 
which, on account of this alleged innovation, withdrew from 
their brethren, and refused to have communion with them 
at the table of the Lord? Suffice it to say, that we have no 
trace of any such churches in ancient times, and no reason to 
believe that any existed; and this fact, were there mo other, 
ought, as it seems to us, to satisfy the abettors of close commun- 
ion, that they have departed from the example of the primitive 
Christians. 


* Hironeymi Opera, Tom. vi. p. 163. 
t See Wall’s Hist. of In. Baptism, Vol. i. p. 62. 
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It is claimed, too, by our Baptist brethren, that there were 
many of their sentiments previous to the reformation from Po- 
pery, but that they mingled promiscuously with the other pious 
dissenters, and were closely concealed from the eyes of their per- 
secutors. ‘Thus it is said by Benedict, in his history of the Bap- 
tists, that “ before the rise of Luther and Calvin, there lay con- 
cealed in almost all the countries of Eurepe, particularly in Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Germany, many persons 
who adhered tenaciously to the doctrine which the Waldenses, 
Wickliffites, and Hussites had maintained. These concealed 
Christians,” he adds, “ we have good reasons for believing, were 
mosTLY Baptists.” And Crosby says that, previous to the year 
1633, the Baptists in England “had been intermixed with 
other Protestant Dissenters without distinction, and shared 
with the Puritans in the persecutions of those times.”* Here are 
express admissions on the part of learned Baptist historians 
that, previous to the reformation, ¢heir brethren were ‘ inter- 
mized with other dissenters, and of course that close com- 
munion was unknown. 

3. The practice of close communion necessarily leads those 
who adopt it into various and palpable inconsistences.—It 
would seem from their principles, that what are commonly call- 
ed Pedobaptist churches are not, in any proper sense, churches 
of Christ. Baptism, says the author of the work before us, is 
“the divinely appointed mode of entrance into the visible 
church ;” and Pedobaptists have not been baptized. Of course, 
they have not so much as entered the visible church; and 
hence their associations in covenant cannot with any propriety 
be denomivated churches.. If the premises are admitted, Ux 
conclusion would seem to be inevitable. And yet most of the 
close-communionists with whom we are acquainted admit that 
the Pedobaptist churehes are churches of Christ ; and that their 
ministers are ministers of Christ.t Indeed, the ministers of the 
two denominations freely associate as ministers of Christ, in re- 
ligious meetings, Ecclesiastical councils, an exchange of servi- 
ces, &c. 

But then again, if the Pedobaptist churches are churches of 
Christ, why not commune with them as such? And why not 
admit their members at least to occasional communion? Why 
present the strange anomaly of acknowledged church mem- 
bers, who cannot be received to an ordinance of the church ; 


* See Benedict’s Hist. of the Baptists, Vol. i. pp. 138, 197. 


t See an article in the Boston Recorder of May 25, 1822, adopted by an extensive 
union of Baptists and Pedobaptists, in which the churches of the two denominations 
are recognized as Churches of Christ, and their ministers as ministers of Christ, quali- 
fied to perform ministerial acts. 
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and of those who are admitted to fellowship in every other 
mode, as members of Christ’s church and ministers of his king- 
dom, who are not admitted to a seat at his table? 

In reply to what is here urged, it is insisted by Mr. Fuller in 
the work before us, (p. L06—110) that the office of a gospel 
minister does not belong to the church relation, or at least is not 
peculiar to it, so that a person may consistently be received as a 
preacher of the gospel, who is not regarded as a church mem- 
ber. But is the gentleman serious in this matter? And if he 
is, are the Baptists of our own country prepared to adopt his 
views? It would be doing them great injustice to suppose it, 
In licensing a man to preach the gospel, and especially in or- 
daining him, no people would be more likely than they to in- 
quire into his church relation and standing ; nor can we be- 
lieve they would admit one, on any account into their pulpits, 
to declare to them the truth of God, who they did not suppose 
was a member of the church of Christ. 

It has been said by some, that as the Lord’s supper is a posi- 
tive institution, it rests on different ground from that of other 
religious services, in which unbaptized person’ may consistently 
unite. But we would ask, in reply, whether the gospel minis- 
try is not a positive institution ; and one of as great impott- 
ance, and demanding as high qualifications, as the Lord’s sup- 
per? Indeed, does it not demand much higher qualifications? 
How many theusands are there in the churches, worthy partak- 
ers of the Lord’s supper, whom no one would think qualified to 
preach ihe gospel ?—We would inquire, too, whether the Apos- 
tle did not consider preaching as a more important work, than 
even administering ordinances? 'The latter could be done by 
ordinary helpers ; but “Christ,” says he, “sent me, not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel.” 1 Cor. i: 17. 

The advocates of close communion are willing to admit, that 
many Pedobaptists are real Christians. But if they are real 
Christians, they are in the number of God’s children and have 
aright to sit at their Father’s table. Uf they are real Christians, 
they have spiritual communion with Christ and his people, and 
ought to be permitted to have visible communion. God com- 
munes with them, if they are real Christians ; and why should 
any of the professing people of God be more strict in their com- 
munion, than he is? If Pedobaptists are real Christians, they 
are among those who feed upon Christ by fuith ; and why are 
they not permitted to feed upon the appointed emblems of his 
body and blood? They are partakers really and spiritually ; 
and why should they not be sacramentally? If Pedobaptists 
are real Christians, they are heirs of heaven, and will shortly be 
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received to heaven ; and why should it be made more difficult 
to obtain a seat at certain sacramental tables here on earth, than 
to procure admission to the marriage supper of the Lamb above? 
Heayen is certainly the great object and end of the Christian’s 
pilgrimage, and earthly ordinances are but the meansof obtaining 
it; and why should it be made more difficult to secure the means 
than the end?) Why should the Lord’s table be barred against 
the approach of those, to whom the gate of heaven is open ? 

The advocates of close communion are nota little embarrass- 
ed with the question, whether it is right for Pedobaptists to cel- 
ebrate the Lord’s supper in theirown churches. As this ordin- 
ance is 2 positive divine institution, it must be ‘he same under 
all circumstances ; so that if it is right for Pedobaptis's to cele- 
prate it in one place, it is right in another; or if it is wrong in 
one place, it is wrong (other things being equal) in another. 
Hence, if it is wrong for them to celebrate the supper in connex- 
ionwith Baptists, it is wrong, and no less a profanation of the 
ordinance, for them to celebrate it by themselves. Accordingly, 
when pressed with the argument is this direction, our brethren 
commonly speak out, and declare it to be ‘a departure from the 
traditions of the Apostles, and a pouring contempt on one of 
the positive institutions of Christ, for us to come to the com- 
munion in the manner we do.* Yet, on the other hand, they 
appear to manifest no great uneasiness at the continuance of 
this alledged profanation ; will consent to preach our sacramen- 
tal lectures; and by their conduct seem to say, thatif we will only 
keep at a distance from them, and celebrate the ordinance by 
ourselves. they are satisfied. Indeed, the author of the work 
before us expressly says, that “on their own principles, Pedo- 
baptists ‘do right in partaking of the Lord’s supper.” p. 32. 

It affords us no pleasure to urge these inconsistencies upon 
our brethren of the strict communion; but as their practice 
necessarily involves them, and many more, it is important that 
they should be able to appreciate some of the difficulties with 
which, in the judgment of others, their system is encumbered. 

4. We object again to the practice of close communion, that 
itis an interruption of mutual charity, and a hindrance to 
Christian love. It leads those who adopt it to judge the hearts 
of their brethren, and impugn their motives, as they would not 
do, were it not for the difficulties with which they feel them- 
selves pressed in relation to this subject. Although they are 
Willing to admit, as already stated, that many Pedobaptists are 
pious persons—some of them eminently so—yet when they 


* See Andrews’s Strictures, &c. p. 40. 
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come to apologize for not admitting them to the Lord’s table on 
the ground of their alleged mistakes in regard to baptism, 
they almost uniformly assail their motives. Thus in the 
work before us, the excellent Baxter is charged with “ avowing 
his conviction of one system, and acting on another,” p. 134; 
and Pedobaptists generally are said to live in voluntary error, 
which is tolive in allowed sin, p. 126. Even Professor Ripley, 
with all his candor (and in general he is very candid) cannot 
help insinuating, that many are prevented from adopting Bap- 
tist principles, because they “fear to examine ;” or “ hastily 
think theniselves incompetent to form an opinion ;” or are un- 
der the influence of prejudice from various quarters ;” or are de- 
terred by “the inconveniences attending the adoption of such 
sentiments.” p. 295. Now we are far from saying that no per- 
son was ever kept back from becoming a Baptist or a Pedobap- 
tist by considerations like these; but we suppose they are as 
likely to operate one way as the other, and that it is not vefy 
charitable, in either party, to attribute the alleged mistakes of 
the other to the influence of such motives. 

The principles of close communion tend to interrupt charity, 
as they lead those who embrace them, and have sufficient har- 
dihood of consistency to carry them out, to wage a war of ex- 
termination upon other sects. ‘The consistent close-commun- 
ionist regards the entire mass of the members of Pedobaptist 
churches as unbaptized, and consequently as disqualified for 
Christian communion , and he is prompted by what he thinks 
a zeal for God to do what he can to ‘diminish their number. 
If he can seduce a sheep from the fold of his Pedobaptist neigh- 
bor, he thinks it so much gained to the cause of truth; and he 
will feel strong inducements, under such circumstances, to draw 
away as many as possible. We do not say that our ministerial 
brethren of the strict communion actually pursue the course 
here described ; far from it. <A great majority of them at the 
present day are under the influence of so many counteracting 
principles, that they would not consent, on any account, to vio- 
late the courtesies of Christian intercourse, or entrench upon 
the duties or the rights of others. But we are endeavoring to 
exhibit the legitimate tendency of close communion, when cat- 
ried into full and consistent operation ; and it cannot be thought 
strange that those who practice it should be regarded often with 
suspicion, and that a sad interruption to the overflowings of 
Christian love should be the consequence. 

The principles of close communion are a hindrance to the 
exercise of Christian love, as they tend to foster pride in those 
who embrace them, under the idea of having done more than 
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others, and of possessing superior qualifications; and to wound 
the feelings of Pedobaptists, under the impression of being set 
aside as disqualified for the communion of saints. These prin- 
ciples also lead to disputes and separations, which too often ter- 
minate in excited feelings, alienation and enmity. Christians 
forget that they are engaged in a common cause, and have a 
common interest, and fail to afford each other that sympathy 
and support which circumstances demand, and the laws of 
Christ require. ‘They fail to bear one another’s burthens, and 
to co-operate as they ought in prayers and labors to promote the 
religion of the Saviour. 

It is evidence of the truth of what is here stated, that when 
religion is revived in a community, and Baptists and Pedobap- 
tists are accustomed to meet together, till their love is enkindled 
and their hearts are warmed, the attachment of the former to 
close communion almost uniformly diminishes. The hearts of 
owe who had previously practised it are pained ; and nota 
ew indignantly reject it. So often have we witnessed scenes 
of this nature, that we think we cannot be mistaken in regard 
to them. 

It is a remarkable fact, too, that Missionaries, who have left 
their native country in the belief of the principles of close com- 
munion, have not unfrequently renounced them, after laboring 
fora time among the heathen. This was the case with Mr. 
Hough, of the American Baptist mission in Burmah. It was 
the case with the celebrated William Ward, so long a Mission- 
ary in Bengal. It was the case too, with the excellent Mr. 
Chater, of the Baptist mission in Ceylon. Christian Missiona- 
ties among the heathen are in a favorable situation to feel the 
influence of Christian love, and the strength of those ties which 
ought to bind the hearts of Christians together; and if the 
principles of close communion are no hindrance to the exercise 
of love aad charity, in what way are the facts on this subject to 
be accounted for ? 

Of the same general bearing is the fact, that close commun- 
ion is not unfrequently renounced in sickness, and in near 
views of death.* We are far from attaching an undue impor- 


_ * “Tn S. B. lived a man of the Baptist church, who for many years had not called 
i question the correctness of that article of the Baptist faith which excludes acknow- 
ledged Christians from communion. When sick, as there was no church of the same 
faith in the place, a minister of the Congregational order was sent for. After conver- 
sation and prayer suited to the sick, the love of God so filled the soul, as to breakwover 
all sectarian bounds. The tongue of the sick was loosed, to expatiate upoa thal ehar- 
ity which limits its complacency only by the want of evidence of genuine piety, After 
much self-examination and deep regret, for not walking in love with those whom Christ 
receives to his fellowship, and expressing a lively hope that this and all other sins were 
ven, the eyes were closed in death.” See Boston Recorder, March 1, 1823. 
“In Roxbury, Vt., A. D. 1821, Mr. R., an aged member of the Baptist church, when 
VOL. VI.—wNO. II. 10 
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tance or authority to what is said or done on beds of sickness; 
but Christian love often flows purer and rises higher at such 
times than before—so high as to break over sectarian barriers, 
and embrace with full affection all who bear the image of the 
Saviour. 

5. We object to the principles of close communion that, 
under the consistent operation of them, there will often occur 
cases of real hardship.—T hose who have been born of God 
and truly love him, usually set a high value upon their seasons 
of sacramental communion. ‘They love to sit down with their 
fellow disciples at the table of their Lord, lean upon his breast 


at supper, and feed upon the memorials of his body and _ blood. 
But circumstances may be supp rd, and are lik Ly often to oc- 
cur, in which individuals may be deprived of this privilege for 
years, perhaps during the ereater t of their lives, unless they 
are admitted to communion inthe Baptist churches. Here isa 
pious, devoted mother, a mem of a Pedobaptist chur@® 
whose lot divine Providence | she can have 
Christian intercourse only with B ts. nd her intercourse 
with them is ingeneral pleasant. Slie listen their preachers, 
and is instructed and edified. She meets with them in the pray- 
ing circle, and her heart is warmed. She co-operates with them 
in works of faith and labors of love, and in promoting various ob- 
jects of Christian benevolence. Her aff rle with theirs, 
and theirs with hers, and th e itually of one heart and 
soul. But when the table of the Lord i read, and she asks 
permissi yn to appr vaach, she is g to find herself exclud- 
ed. ‘And why, she asks,‘Am | luded? Dol not give 
you satisfact ry evidence of being a child :0d—of being 
one with you in spirit—of being one with whom the Saviour 
cominunes ? And why can I not have communion with you? 
— Why, dear sister,’ it is replied, ‘you have not been baptiz- 
ed.’ —‘ But I have been baptized,’ she rejoins. ‘I have given 


myself up to God in baptism, according to his appointment, 


and in that manner which I think most agreeable to his will.’ 
—‘ Ah, but you are mistaken on that subject; we know you 
are ; you must renounce your pretended baptism, end go with 


on his death-bed, sent for a member of the Congregational church to visit him. He 
had been decidedly against communing with Pedob iptists ; but after a little conversa- 
tion, when his neighbor was about to return, he told him that he had something more 
to says Hetarried ; and the sick man to!d him that he had a desire to commune with 
him; his brethren before he left the world. There was no minister in the place, 
ante appearance he could not live till they could obtain one. His anxiety, however 
was sO great, that a part of the Congregational church was collected, one of the dea- 
cons consecrated the elements, he partook with them, and soon after died.—It is 
easier for Christians to rejeet each other in life, than when they are entering into the 
immediate presence of God, and going to join the general assembly above.” [ Brooks’s 
Reply, p. 58. 
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usinto the water, and then we can receive you.’— Renounce 
my baptism,’ she exclaims! ‘I can never do that, It was 
the most sacred action of my life. I might almost as well re- 
nounce my Saviour.’-——‘ Well, sister, we are sorry for you ; but 
unless you can comply with owr derms, we cannot receive you.’ 
And so this child of God, because she will not do violence to 
her conscience, and renounce what she deems the most sacred 


act of her life, is driven away from her Father’s table; and 
this, too, under circumstances in which it is known that she 
can have communion with no other church, but must pass her 
life, and perhaps end her days, and never more have the privi- 
leze of coming to the sacramental board. And is there no 
hardship in all this? Is there nothing revolting to the pious 
heart 2 And let it not be thought that this is wholly an imag- 
inary case. It is drawn from th . ‘There are many such in- 
stances now in existence. And if the principles of close com 


| 
union were more widely diffused, they would be proportion- 
,, multiplied. Can these principles, then, be in accordance 


with the ‘ spel ) Can they be a part of th il le livion Whi h 
says expressly to its prot rs, When differing on points not es- 
a3 a rie ee. : a eee 
sential to saivatlon, RvCCe ly) 2 > On another, as ¢ HNYist aiso re- 
ceived us. Who artthou that judgest another man’s servant 2” 
by 
But instances like that above described are not the onl 4 
of hardship growing out of close communion. "There are oth- 
ers of a different character. It is a fact, that no inconsidera- 
We Proportion O1 Lhe mMemopers OF the baptist churches are Op} 
ed to close communion; their consciences are pained with it, 
and their souls are in bondage on account of it. Mr. Hall. 
. cae Laan ‘ ms £t . ate , « ] . ] 
says, “ It irequently happens that the constitution of a church 


continues to sanction strict communion, while the sentiments of 
avast majority of its members are decidedly in favor of a 
contrary system.” In another place he expresses the opinion 
that a majority of the present 
communion. Works, Vol. i. pp. 396, 401. A Baptist minister 
of our own country also says, “ It is not known by the close 
communion Baptists how many there are of their own denomi- 
nation who believe, in their hearts, in open communion. I was 
surprised, after divulging my sentiments, to find so many who 
entertained the same belief—some of them for years.” Brooks's 


saptists are in favor of open 


* There is reason to believe, that the operation of the principles of close commun- 
ion is often as painful to these who exclude, as to those who are excluded, A brother 
in the ministry (not a Baptist) who had acted upon these principles, and had excluced 
a female under circumstances not altogether unlike those above detailed, writes, “ She 
put her kerchief to her eyes, and tarned away, struggling with anguish, and the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. How did my heart smite me! I went home exclaiming 
to myself, ‘ Cun this be right? Isat possible that such is the law of the Redeemer’s 
house?’”’ Mason’s Plea &c. p. 7, 
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Essay, p. 22. This testimony is in accordance with our own 
observations. We are ourselves acquainted with not a few in- 
dividuals, members of Baptist churches, who freely acknowl- 
edge that they are not satisfied with close communion—that 
they believe it unscriptural—and that they would abandon it 
at once, were it not for displeasing some of their brethren.—But 
is itno hardship for a Christian to live in this way—habitually 
trifling with his conscience, and conniving at that which he 
thinks is wrong, from a fear of giving offence to his brethren? 
Is such a state of mind favorable to Christian enjoyment? Is 
this the liberty wherewith Christ makes his people free ? 

6. We object to the practic e of close communion, that it is 
upheld and continued, in part at least, from sectarian motives. 
We should not feel warranted in making this assertion, howev- 
er clearly facts might seem to justify it, were it not that the 
truth of it is acknowledged. In the work before us, Mr. F. 
says, “ The tendency of mixed communion is to annihilate, a@ 
such, all the Baptist churches in Christendom.” And he asks; 
“ Do you wish to promote the dissolution and ruin of the Bap- 
tist denomination, as such? If you do not, take heed to 
your ways.” pp. 24,25. ‘Thus close communion is confessed- 
ly to be retained, because its continuance is deemed necessary 
to the existence of a sect. One of the lines of separation be- 
tween the members of Christ’s mystical body would be gradu- 
ally worn out and disappear, were it not for close communion ; 
and therefore the practice must be vigorously maintained. 

In reply to this we have only to say, that we have no fears 
for the denomination to which we belong, in consequence of a 
free and fraternal intercourse with other denominations of reat 
Christians. If we cannot mingle freely with brethren of other 
names, who agree with us in holding the Head, and look can- 
didly and closely into their peculiarities, and suffer them to look 
into ours, without losing our existence as a seet, then we desire 
to lose it. The sooner we incur the loss, the better. -The 
time has come, when Christians must think less about their 
particular sects, their denominations “ as such,” and more about 
the general interests of truth and the kingdom of Christ. And 
it is objection enough to any practice in the church, that it re- 
quires to be sustained by fomenting a sectarian spirit. 

7. We object again to close communion, that it is opposed 
to the spirit of the age, and operates in various ways to retard 
the progress of Christ's kingdom. The age in which we live 
is one of peculiar interest. The Christian world is awaking 
from its slumbers to unwonted efforts; and Satan is coming 
out in great wrath, knowing that he hath but a short time, 
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The people of God are beginning to move and operate togeth- 
er; and the enemies of truth and righteousness are doing the 
same. On every hand, lines are drawing, and sides are taking, 
prepara‘ory to the conflict of the last days. ‘The aspect of the 


times obviously demands the utmost practicable union among 
Christians, and that every thing tending to obstruct this union 


should be speedily taken out of the way. One of these ob- 
structions, unquestionably, is close communion. ‘This tends, as 
we have seen, to break the unity of the church, to interrupt 
mutual charity, to hinder the ex rots » of Christian love. It di 
vides the affections, and insulates and weakens the efforts of 


those, who ouwht to love Ai heethiees. “dele » go hand in hand 
to their appropriate work. It leads those often to waste their 


strength upon each other, whose united streneth ought to be di 
rected against a common enemy. It causes those to int 
and contend with each other, between whom there should be 
no strife, except who shall be most fervent in love, and t 
zealous in efforts for promoting the Kedeemer’s kingdom 

An incalculable amount of time, labor, and money, which is 
now expended for sectarian purposes, might be directed to the 
common interests of Christianity, re it not for close commun 
ion. In how many places in the United States, where the ire 
now two or three societies, all feeble, struegling for existence 
and aided perhaps by public charity, might there be one y, 
efficient society, able to support If and to assist ot] “i 
those who regard each other as real Christians could on vn 
sent to commune together at the table of the Lord? We wish 
our brethren of the close communion to take this subj into 
serious consideration, and inquire wheth whel - there ar 
now two or three societies and meeting houses where, but for 
their principles, there need be but one—the whole of this need 
less expense is not justly chargeable to their account ;—and 


whether—wherever there are now two or three ministers sta- 
tioned where, but for close communion, there need be but one 
nearly the whole of ‘this superfluous labor, which might be ex- 
pended i in building up the wastes of Zion, is not now lost to 
the general cause of Christ ?* 

On the whole, we have no doubt that the principles of close 
communion are wrong ;—that they are contrary to the Serip- 
tures, and to the practice of the church in the purest times ; 

, 

® Evangelic IB sts and Pedo! aptis sts have found already th it they can worship 
together with mutu rf satisfaction; and if they could but commune together at the t table 
of the Lord, they might be associated, where ver there should be occasion, in the same 
congregation ; the Pastor might be of either denomination, according to the wishes of 
the majority ; ; and nothing would be wanting in such an establishment, but a spirit of 
forbearance, accomm dation and love—a zeal for God, and not fi r a sect—to pro- 
mote its prosperity and peace. 


*10 
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that they tend to involve those who hold them in great incon- 
sistencies ; and are, in various ways, of injurious influence to 
the cause of Christ. We say this, not to reproach any of our 
Baptist brethren or to give them pain; but to bring them, if 
possible, to consideration, and to devising ways and means by 
which the evil in question may be removed. There can be no 
doubt that many of them are conscientious and sincere. They 
are those with whom, so far as permitted, we can take sweet 
counsel now ; and with whom, were it not for close commun- 
ion, our fellowship might be complete. The obvious tendency 
of things, at present, Is to remove this difficulty ; and we have 
no doubt that, previous to the Millennium, it will be taken en- 
tirely out of the way; but how shall this be done? How shall 
the grand obstacle in the way of free and open communion be 
removed ? 

It will be seen that this is a point on whicl: it does not be- 
come us to dictate—perhaps not to advise ; and yet (if we may 
be permitted) we should like to offer a few remarks. 

[To be continued.] 





CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Revised 
with large additions. By Enywarp Ropinson, Profes- 
’ e “4 vy hd ¥ e 
sor Extraordinary in the Theological Seminary, Ando- 
ver. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1832. pp. 1003. 


Within a few years past the labors of learned and pious men 
have been employed to a wonderful degree in the elucidation of 
the sacred volume. Their zeal and industry have been such 
that one would think we were just emerging from another bon- 
dage of the conscience and of free inquiry under the Papal 
yoke. ‘I'he Reformers hardly did more in comparison of the 
necessities of the time in which they lived to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the Bible, than has been done within a short period to 
explain and illustrate its contents. Standing in a public the- 
ological library and considering how small a portion of the vol- 
umes which have been written to illustrate the Bible are gath- 
ered together even in such a collection, we are filled with 
amazement at the single Book which has employed so many 
minds, and called forth so vast an amount of thought and re- 
search. At the same time we are made to feel that after all 
which has been written, no «ypositor, commentator, or even 
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translator of modern times, could do less than prefix to his 
book the candid sentence of the Ecclesiastes at the opening of 
his own golden lines: Js there any thing whereof it may be 
said, See, this is new ? it hath been already of old time be- 
fore us. 

As men go into an ancient forest, and hew down from the 
vast variety of trees such as are needful for the endless applica 
tion of nature to art, by land and sea, there have been those of 
late who have done the same work amongst the productions of 
the older scholars. Many a tall cedar has fallen, and the fir 
trees also which have done nothing but afford the stork a house, 
have yielded their stately pride, and are no longer the admira- 
tion of the ignorant, nor nestling places for the sequestered en- 
joyment of antiquarians. All kinds of implements of knowl- 
edge are hewn out of their solid contents, such as Bible Dic- 
tionaries, Golden ‘Treasuries, Pleasing Expositors, Teachers’ 
Guides, Helps to Religious Improvement, and, in a word, Bible 
Class and Sunday School Libraries. It is seldom that a month 
passes without the announcement of a “ New Work: —— 
Abridged, and adapted to the use of families, or the older 
classes in the Sabbath School ;’—with the disinterested coun 
sel from the Editor that no teacher or head of a family should 
neglect to avail himself of the wonderful assistance afforded by 
this new and improved edition ! 

But, as Haman said of his prosperity,-¢~vhen we have look- 
ed at such a show of ‘ helps,’ we have often cried, All this avail- 
eth us nothing so long as old Calmet sitteth in the unavailable 
form of four quarto volumes, and marked after a bookseller’s 
black art, “cde,” or “asking price, $25.” 'The title of the 
book prefixed to this article, enables us to say to the old Father 
with great exultation, “ The hewer is come up against thee !” 

Indeed we have often wondered why some oriental scholar 
did not undertake such an enterprize. Calmet’s great Diction 
ary of the Bible is a compend, or (to use a larger word for such 
a‘ great’ book) an Exncyclapeedia of Bible illustration and histo- 
ry. We never consulted it without finding some clue to the ex- 
planation of a difficult passage. One grand excellency of Cal- 
met is, his inexhaustible fund of pleasantry, (the real French 
naiveté) by which he enlivens the dryest details, and the most 
prolonged investigation. He is very keen at times upon previ- 
ous and ecotemporary writers whom he happens to find ‘tripping’ ; 
but then he generally makes up with them by telling them a 
story, or confessing that he is himself a man. In one respect 
he affords a complete illustration of the character of the French : 
—wWe mean, in his credulous love of the wonderful; for some of 
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his narratives are hardly exceeded, either in their unaccounta- 
ble or interesting nature, by the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment.’ Hence it requires judgment, formed upon a good ac- 
quaintance wiih oriental literature, manners and customs, to 
decide how far some of his stories are worthy of credit. Those 
who are qualified to judge have said that his authority in mat- 
ters where great accuracy is concerned, should be received with 
care. but this, even if it be true, is only a verification of the 
declaration of the Poet, ‘ Non omnia possumus omnes,’ or, in 
prose,‘ We must not expect perfection in any man.’ Had Cal- 
met been an accurate, dry chronologer, disposed by the cast of 
his mind to minuteness of investigation rather than to general 


research, he would not have fulfilled the great purpose for which 


he was employed, viz. to supply the mechanics of the spiritual 
temple with ‘ cedar trees, and fir trees, and algum trees out of 
Lebanon.’ But now, his vor is an immense collection of ma- 


terial, and those whose talents are of a more analytical turn, can 
reject all that is superfluous, and still retain every thing in him 
which is essential. 

A sufficient testimony tothe e lency of this great Dictiona- 
ry of the Bible is, that it has been translated into the Latin, 
Dutch, Italian and Spanish languages. But while it has re- 
mained in such a cumbersome and expensive shape, its useful- 
ness has been greatly limited. We have not seen prop als for 
any work with such @ratification, hose for the publication of 


‘Calmet abridged, and, which was equall gratifying, by Prof. 
Robinson. His extensive knowledee has enabled him to 
correct many of the mistakes, and his good judgement, to 
prune the redundancies of the original But it was very 
singular, after being accustomed to the old Father’s tales. and wit. 
and repartee to perc ive how enti is character had chang- 
ed under the American editor, from that of a lively, entertain 
ing Frenchman, to that of a staid, matter-of-fact New England- 
er. In the present edition, he comes bet! us like a volatile 


man in Court, whose spirits are curbed, and his countenance so- 
bered by the impression that now he must peak ‘the truth and 
nothing but the truth” Some will undoubtedly wish that more 
of the original peculiarity of the author had been pr served. 
We say then, let them pay for it, in the price of the whole 
great work; but for ourselves we are quite content to find 
nothing in this new edition which does not bear directly upon 
the illustration of the several topics. ‘T’o have retained much 
that was diverting, would have been inconsistent with the ob- 
ject of the publishers, viz. to furnish families, teachers, and pri- 
vate Christians with a cheap, compendious, yet comprehensive 
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assistant in the study of the Bible. This object has been fully 
accomplished so far as the character of the work is concerned ; 
and we now recommend it, without qualification, to all who are 
engaged in studying the Bible. Without entering into a minute 
description of the excellencies of this edition, it will be enough 
to say that having taken a copy of the work to examine, we 
found every thing in it that was necessary to assist in preparing 
for the Bible class, without referring to the larger edition ;—and 
this. without our further examination would have satisfied us 
that our high expectations on seeing the proposals and the name 
of the editor, were entirely fulfilled. 

This book is one which, to those who are studying the Bible, 
it will be expensive not to purchase. We all know how many 
books of Manners and Customs, Geography, Travels, and Maps, 
have in times past been necessary in this sacred and delightful 
study. ‘I'hese are to a great extent superseded by this edition 
of Calmet, containing, asit does in very convenient form and 
arrangement, most if not all which is necessary for the com- 
mon reader ofthe Bible. Indeed, there is only one thing want- 
ing to make it all which we could desire, viz. ‘ An Index of the 
passag’ sof Scripture illustrated in the book.’ Such an in- 
dex would make it a Commentary on the Bikle, directing the 
reader to the explication of hard texts, of which there are but 
few, in the Old ‘Testament, at least, which are not directly or in- 
directly illustrated by Calmet. We should be glad to see such 
an improvement made in the next edition, which, if we are not 
mistaken, will soon be called for by the present rapid sale of the 
work. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


® 1. The Believer Victorious: 4 Sermon occasioned by the death of the Rer. 
Samuel Judson, late pastor of the first Ecclesiastical Society in Uxbridge, Mass 
and preached in the meeting house of that Society, on Nov. 18, the Subhath af- 
ter his inter ment. By Davip A. Grosvenor, Pastor of the Evangelical Con- 
gregational Society in Uxbridge. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1833. pp. 22 


—~: 


The text on which this sermon is founded is just such an one as any per- 
#0n acquainted with Mr. Judson would naturally suppose the preacher might 
select for the occasion—2 Tim. iv: 6,7. ‘ For I am now ready to be offer- 
ed, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight ; 
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I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shal] 
give me at that day.” 

Our readers might be interested with an outline of the discourse, but assur. 
ing them in general of its propriety and excellence, we think it more impor. 
tant to preserve the biography it contains of the respected and beloved min. 
ister of Christ whose death occasioned its delivery 

* Mr. Judson was born of pious and respectable parents, in the town of 
Woodbury, Conn. in the year 1767 He was graduated, at Yale College, in 





the [year] 1790, and settled ove: people in the ministry, in the year 1792, 
His history and character, from the period his settlement in this place, are 
too well known to this community, to req e remark 

** You are all acquainted with se amiable traits of character, which he 
posse ss¢ and which secured h 1 ( share of esteem in th meste 
circle, and in the pastoral relation Mr. Judson was especially endeared to 
the members of his own fam He possessed a kind disposition and a be. 
nevolent heart. They eminently quali him, for those assiduous atten. 
tions, which he showed, in cness and health Although possessed of 
uninterrupted health himself, t the last ur of his life, he was ever for. 
ward to sympathize with others. He ministered to their wants as one experi- 
mentally taught. His value im th som of his own family, can be duly 
estimated, y those only, ™ "i ‘ ‘ dto share hi de votedness to 
their interests. His unceasing so de for r welfare, has embalmed his 
memory in their hearts, as a most devoted husband and father. 

‘Jt was forty years the L&th of last th, since the beloved man was or. 
dained cvyer this church and peopl I veace and tranquillity which the 
church and society enjoyed, under his ministrations, and the degre» of eg. 
teem in which he was held among i, evince his faithfulness, as a shep- 
herd 1d t hop of uls With inner of life and walk. you are famil- 
jar. Yon know his deep and yued tude for this dear flock, over 
which he was set. Impressed with the reality of the great truths of revela- 
tion. it was his unceasing concern, that those, to whom he ministered, ‘ might 
feel them too.’ He may be strictly said, | apprehend, to have sought, “ not 
yours but yo 

” xt to h own household and 1 l < over which he was con tituted 
past * the deceased wa t 1 to the cause of benevolence. To 
the variou portan nt effort that exist in the coun- 
try, he c , ted | tion for any one in particular, 
The cau f lear ed sd ded support He loy- 
ed the cause of missi ' » with such as had lit- 
erally le ll for the Judson, for some time previous 
to his death, was an member, of t! Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Miss the Board of the American Edu- 
tion Society. 

“ The disease, lich cart ! fect health to t eraye, com- 
menced about a year sit t tself in its distinctive charac- 
ter, until much la | its last stages, was recular and 
rapid. While it underm ned his vigorous constitution, it did 
not impair the intellectual facu ! prive him of the consolations of 
religion. On the contrary, his { ye seermed to be invigorated with 
the decay of health. Some weeks 1s to his decease, he resigned all 
hope of returning health, and « | a more particular preparation for 
his departure. And with what « ) re he did it, those most intimate 


with him can best testify. 

‘¢ A few days before his death, when he had already entered upon the last 
week of his life, he said to a frien ‘Though I feel the body sinking, the 
soul is sustained.” 

* God is my supporter and my hope 
My help forever near.’ 
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“Jn Christ, is an infinite fulness. I trust he is my portion, and I want no 
other. He is the rock of ages. On him, is my hope founded. ‘ Blessed is 
the man that trusteth in the Lord, whose hope the Lord is, when flesh and 
heart shall fail, he shall be the strength of my hope and my portion forever.’”’ 


oa ” * - vy + 


“Toa member of the church he said: “‘ Christ is all and in all: here is 
my rest. He has finished the work of Redemption—made atonement for 
transgression, and sends down his Spirit to carry on the work of grace.’ In 
reply to an assurance of the prayers and affection of the church he said: ‘I 
feel a strong attachment to all the disciples of Christ. Love is the grand 
principle of the Gospel—good will to all beings, and complacence in God and 
Christians. It is this that unites the hearts of all good men on the earth, 
and will unite them, forever, in Heaven And ‘now I have finished my 
course.’ I have done with the world; Christ is my foundation and head 
My joy,—my confidence—my hope. | find in him all that I need, as a poor, 
perishing sinner.”’ 


“On mentioning to him, the evening previous to his death, that we thought 


he had but little tinie to remain with us, he cheerfully replied ; “ Very little ;” 
and that he would soon be with Paul and Peter, of whom we had just been 
conversing, he said: “ Very soon J shail,’ and then repeated a hymn com- 


mencing, 
‘ What sinners value I resign.’ 


“| then said to him, I regretted that he could bear no better report to his 
Lord and Master, of us who were likely to remain,—to which he replied 


“Trust in the Lord, trust in the Lord and you have nothing to fear 
When about to unite in prayer for the last ti ep. in which he intelligently 
joined with others, he was asked, as usual, if he had any particular petition 
to urge. After a moment's pause, leaving himself ent ut of view, he 
replied: “ Pray that my death may be sanctified to yourselves—to the church 
and to ———,”” naming a particular friend for whom he had felt a deep soli 
itude. 

“ Early the next morning, after a restless night, it was evident that an un- 
seen hand was conducting him down the dark valley From that time, he 
gradually and peacefully sunk away to rest, until a quarter before 12 o’clock, 


on the morning of the Sabbath, when he literally and we trust spiritually fell 
asleep in Jesus, and ascended on high 





“Throughout all his decline, there was a m ess of spirit, and a patience 
in suffering, that were truly amiable :—a calimne hat was unrufiied:—a 
steady contemplation of divine things, and a sustain pirit that spring only 
from God. 

“Thus has terminated the life and labors of one, in whom we all had an in- 
terest, and with whom, we must soon stand in the judgment He has gone 
tothe world of spirits, and his works do follow him His record is on high, 


and his praise is in the churches. Farewell, shade of the blest.”’ 


“ We ask no flowers to deck thy tomb, 
In purer light, thy name shall bloom, 
When every flower of earth is dead, 
And all that bloom below are fle 


2. Address of the Trustees of the New-England Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind te the Public. Boston ; Carter, Hendee and Co, 1833, pp. 20. 

We have been much interested in this address, on account both of the na- 
ture of the subject and the number and variety of the facts it contains. 

Till of late, the education of the blind has not, in this country, awakened 
much attention. As it was with the deaf mutes, before the establishment of 
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asylums for them, so it has been with the blind ;—their condition has been 
thought hopeless. 

But the star of hope has at length risen to bless them. Having been re- 
membered for some years in other countries, they are now beginning to be 
more thought of in this country. An institution has been formed for their 
relief. The light of the sun, it is true, it cannot impart; but it can the light 
of knowledge. As appears from the report of its Trustees, it is already in 
successful operation, and proposes to educate and prepare the blind for useful- 
ness and enjoyment in life. 

The address contains “ remarkson the blind ; on the light in which they have 
been held, and the manner in which they have always been treated by their fel- 
low men.’ There are, too, useful suggestions as to the manner in which the 
blind should be treated by friends, &c. From the Report of Dr. 8. G. Howe, the 
Superintendent ofthe Institution, who has visited similar institutions in Europe, 
it contains also some accoumit of those institutions, pointing out their excel- 
lencies and defects. Besides this, accompanying the address, is a Map of 
New England, and the Lord’s Prayer in raised characters, made tangible and 
sensible to the touch. Alsoa Lithographic Fac-Simile of the hand-writing 
of Mr. Trencheri, a blind teacher in the institution 

Many of the facts presented in the address, will be new to most readers, and 
not a little interesting. Among them, we have noted the proportion of the 
blind to the seeing, and the variation of the amount of blindness according to 
the variation of climate, soil, &c. It appears that in high latitudes blindness 
is less common than in low, and that it prevails most in the torrid zone, orin 
those parts of the temperate zones bordering on the torrid. The proportion is 
from 1 in 300 to 1 in 1000; and so far as investigation has been made, is great- 
est in Egypt and least in Denmark. Investigation has not been made in the 
United States, but the address states that there are in this country not less, 
probably, than 8000 who cannot see. 

Among the objects pointed out in the address, towards which the attention 
of the blind may be successfully called by way of education, there are men- 
tioned music, mathematics and languages. Of the handiwork to which they 
may be trained, mention is made of the making of baskets, mats, mattrasses, 
&c.—-Music is the most eligible where there is a taste for it. There have 
been instances of great success, also, in the study of mathematics, and some 
blind men have become admirable teachers, For the blind, indeed, they are 
always to be prefered. The New England institution has two, one a teacher 
in science and literature, the other a mechanic, the former from Paris, and 
the latter from Edinburgh. 

We had intended to give a fuller view of this address, but for want of room, 
we must close, by recommending it to our readers with the hope that 
having read it they will remember with livelier interest the unfortunate class 
of persons for whose benefit the New England institution has been establish- 
ed. It was incorporated four years ago, but has been in operation but about 
five months, and is now inviting attention and looking for patronage. 











